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A BOY...A WATER WHEEL...AND A DREAM! 


T WORKED! Perhaps no youngster 
] had ever seen a more beautiful sight. 

Over a little dam spilled the water of 
the country ditch. The homemade water 
wheel began to turn on its rake-handle 
shaft. Faster and faster it went. And the 
old coffee mill in the woodshed to which 
it was connected, began to churn noisily. 

Here in this crude, yet successful water 
wheel was the first moving device ever 
created by Henry Ford. 

Meantime, somewhere inside his in- 
quiring mind, a dream was being born. 
A dream of other wheels that would one 
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day lighten the burdens of farm and 
industry . . . change the transportation 
habits of the nation. 

Down through the years, from water 
wheels to watches, to steam engines, to 
gasoline engines, Henry Ford’s lively 
interest in wheels progressed. The rest, 
of course, is history—the history of 
America’s great automobile industry. 

In the half century since the first Ford 
car was wheeled into Bagley Avenue, 
Detroit, more than 30 million Ford cars 
and trucks have been built. 


Yet, the thought and spirit that 
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prompted young Henry Ford to make his 
experiment with the ®ater wheel long 
ago, have never been lost sight of at Ford 
Motor Company. There is still the desire 
to discover new ways of doing things— 
the wanting-to-find-out-for-oneself that 
always results in progress. 

Today, this way of thinking, together 
with the skills gained through more than 
40 years experience, are being used to 
serve America’s military needs. In the 
years. ahead, they will assure even finer, 
more reliable Ford-built automobiles . 
priced within reach of nearly everyone. 
As Henry Ford has said: “Our times are 
primitive. True progress is yet to come.” 
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Congress Looks at Itself 


COMMITTEE FORMED TO STUDY MODERNIZATION 
OF LAWMAKING MACHINERY 


pnt to Congress generally are baffled by the small 
number of men present in the Senate or House chambers 
when a bill is being debated. They wonder how Congress’ 
lawmaking machinery can function when only a few Sen- 
ators or Representatives are on hand from day to day. The 
fact is that there is far more to Congress’ lawmaking work 
than meets the eye of a visitor. 

“Congress in its committee rooms,” declared former Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, “is Congress at work.” Every bill 
introduced in Congress is referred for consideration to the 
proper committee before the Senate or House debates it and 
casts a vote. Each Senator serves on four to six of the 33 
permanent committees in the Senate, while each Representa- 
tive is a member of three or four of the 47 permanent com- 
mittee§ in the House. But a Senator or Representative may 
be chairman of only one of these committees. 


Few Bills Survive 


As the drawings on these pages show, a House or Senate 
committee may amend a bill, rewrite it completely, report it 
favorably or unfavorably, or kill it. Committees weed out 
the unimportant bills, and dig up the facts and figures on 
the important measures. 

Because of the many bills on complicated subjects that are 
handled by the committees, Senators and Representatives 
tend to become specialists. One man may concentrate on 
taxation, another on labor, another on agriculture, and an- 
other on foreign affairs. A Congressman usually relies on 
the judgment of some member who is an expert in a field 
he has not had time to study carefully. Thus, after reading 
the committee report on a bill, and talking to members 
whose judgment he trusts, a Congressman feels it is not nec- 
essary to listen to a debate on it. 

But if a Congressman is absent during a debate a visitor 
should not conclude that he is taking a nap. Usually the 
lawmaker is outside the chamber meeting someone from 
back home, at his office answering the »umerous requests 
for favors from voters, or preparing material for tomorrow’s 
committee meeting. “ 

Congressmen believe they work hard at their jobs and 
give the voters full value for the $10,000 a year they are 














paid. There has, however, been much public criticism of 
time-wasting delays and squabbles in Congress, and clashes 
with the President and his advisers. Some experts believe 
that much of this criticism could be silenced if Congress 
modernized its lawmaking machinery. Many Congressmen 
now agree that “something must be done,” and the first step 
toward doing something has been taken. 


Maloney-Monroney Resolution 


Congress has passed a resolution by Senator Francis Ma- 
loney (Democrat of Connecticut) and Representative Mike 
Monroney (Democrat of Oklahoma). It sets up a joint Sen- 
ate-House committee to study Congressional operations and 
recommend improvements “with a view toward strengthen- 
ing Congress.” This twelve-man committee is composed of 
six members each from the Senate and House. The chairman 
is Senator Maloney and the vice chairman is Representative 
Monroney. It will seek the views of newspdpermen, special- 
ists in political science 4nd business management, as well as 
members of Congress, on ways to modernize the lawmaking 
machinery. Here are some of the proposals that will be pre- 
sented to the comniittee when it goes to work: 

1. Congress should have fewer committees. Both houses 
together have 80 standing committees. In addition, the Sen- 
ate has established 38 special committees and the House has 
set up 30 in recent years. “At the rate we are going,” com- 
mented Representative John J]. Cochran (Democrat of Mis- 
souri), “we might as well call the House the house of 
investigations.” 

“What disturbs me,” added Representative Cochren, “is 
the duplication of effort. We have committees of the Senate 
going over the same subjects covered by House committees. 
. .. Time and again I have seen. the high ranking officials of 
the Army, Navy and Maritime Commission and other war 
agencies before a Senate committee one day and a House 
committee the next day, going over the same subject.” 

Senator Robert LaFollette (Progressive of Wisconsin) has 
urged that the number of committees in the Senate be cut 
from 33 to 18. Others would reduce the number in each 
house to 10 — the same number as there are executive de- 
partments in the Government. Each committee would han- 
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dle legislation dealing with one particular field and would 
not duplicate the work of some other committee. 

Thé New York Times believes that the number of com- 
mittees in each house not only should be cut, but the-tfiair- 
men of these committees should then be organized in a cen- 
tral committee to oversee the work of Congress and confer 
with the President and his advisers. 


The Seniority System 


2. The system of selecting committee chairman by senior- 
ity should be changed. Critics object to giving a chairman- 
ship to a man just because he has outlived his colleagues and 
been re-elected regularly. They say this system has given 
the South more than its share of committee chairmen. Since 
there is little Republican opposition in the “Solid South,” a 
Southerner can get re-elected more easily. In the 78th Con- 
gress, Southerners were chairman of 16 of 33 Senate com- 
mittees, and 21 of 47 House committees. It is also argued 
that this system keeps the younger members of Congress, 
whe may be excellent men, from gaining positions of 
responsibility. 

Critics of the seniority system would have the committee 
chairmen selected by the majority party caucus or by each 
committee. Merit rather than years of service would deter- 
mine who got the chairmanship. Supporters of the seniority 
rule insist, however, that most of the chairmen of committees 
are excellent men, or at least qualified for their jobs by long 
experience. 

3. Congress should reorganize its present methods ot 
handling taxation and appropriation measures. Today,. the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee, which write tax bills, work independently of 
the House and Senate Appropriations Committees, which 
decide how much money is to be spent and for what. This 
means that the President’s annual budget and his tax rec- 
ommendations (presented each January) are not debated 
as a whole by Congress. Thev are split up among four or 
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more committees, which usually change them drastically. 
Thus the nation has no unified budget and no one person or 
committee is directly responsible for it. We are the only 
great industrial democracy without a real budget. It has 
been suggested that the two House committees and the two 
Senate committees dealing with taxation and spending be 
combined in a Fiscal Committee for each House. And then 
these two committees could be merged into a Joint Fiscal 
Committee to act for Congress as a whole. - 


Expert Advice 


4. Congressional committees need mare help in doing the 
job they are expected to perform. They lack staffs of experts 
to supply them with information on various problems. For 
instance the Government agencies which appear before the 
House Appropriations Committee to ask for money have 
dozens of experts on their staffs to dig up facts and answer 
questions. The Committee has only two or three persons 
assisting it in getting information upon which to make a 
decision. This lack of first-hand information may cause the 
committee to approve unnecessary spending, or to refuse 
spending that is greatly needed. 

The Legislative Reterence Service now existing in the Li- 
brary of Congress is excellent, but its staff is too small to 
supply the committees’ need for, information. Students of this 
problem believe the committees should have staffs of experts 
to-keep a constant check on Government agencies and keep 
them informed. 

In approving the Maloney-Monroney resolution, Congress 
has taken a step toward making democracy work more effi- 
ciently. Fewer committees, with better defined fields of 
action, staffs of experts to keep Congress informed, and a 
Joint Fiscal Committee to handle money matters, aré some 
of the proposals up for consideration. What is needed now 
are Congressmen willing to cooperate in making #ecessary 
changes, and a public that is fully informed on the need 
tor changes and interested in seeing that they are made. 



































13 (if originally 
introduced in 
the Senate it now 
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1 tatives from 
both Houses put it 
to a final vote. 
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15 goes to the 
President for his sig- 
nature or veto. 











16 lf vetoed, the 
bill returns to 
Congress. Two-thirds 
vote is required to 
pass it. 
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1 But if Con- 

gress adjourns 
before 10 days, the 
President can veto a 
bill by not signing it. 
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Dorman H. Smith in Dayton Herald 


Competition 


Most serious of these is the danger that we may lose the 

peace even before we win the war. There is no blinking 
the fact that there is a lack of unity among the major Allied 
powers. Prime Minister Churchill admitted as much in a 
speech to Commons on December 20. Referring to “this dan- 
gerous and momentous phase of the war,” Mr. Churchill 
declared that Britain, Russia, and the United States were in 
“entire agreement about the general aims which bind our 
alliance.” But, he added significantly, “whether there is com- 
plete agreement on every aspect of these matters is another 
question altogether.” 

Greatest threat to winning the peace, all observers are 
agreed, is to permit these differences to develop unchecked. 
Although the differences should not be magnified, it would 
be foolhardy to deny their existence. They are evident in the 
series of crises in Greece, Poland, Belgium, Yugoslavia, and 
other liberated countries. They are also evident in the align- 
ments within the United Nations — the bilateral agreements, 
the creation of new blocs. These are the realities that face 
the United Nations in 1945. 


Military Aims in Perfect Accord 


The amazing fact is not that there are disagreements, but 
that these disagreements have not impaired the basic unity 
of the Allies. Every war has two aspects: the military and 
the political. The two are interdependent. Fortimately, there 
is no dispute among the Allied powers about the military 
aims of this war. Whatever differences of policy exist among 
the leaders of the principal Allied governments are entirely 
on a political plane. ~—— 

The United Nations are waging a coalition war. Within 
this coalition there are small and large countries, monarchies 
and republics, nations governed by divergent political and 
economic systems. Under the circumstances, clashes of in- 
terest are unavoidable. The fundamental aspiration of all 
the United Nations in the coming peace is, however, one: 
security from future aggressions. It is on methods of attain- 
ing security that differences have arisen. 


Te: year 1944 left a heritage of troublous problems. 
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a Unifed Policy 
for the United Nations 


Agreement on Military Plans Must 
Be Matched by Political Teamwork 


Before discussing differences, it would not be amiss to 
review the points of agreement already reached by the 
United Nations. Topmost.in significance among these is the 
Atlantic Charter which was incorporated in a joint declara- 
tion by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill on 
August 14, 1941, after their meeting at sea “somewhere on 
the Atlantic.” (That there was no formal, signed, and sealed 
document, as recently disclosed by the President, is relatively 
unimportant. ) 

The first three of the eight provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter stipulate: 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 


Diplomatic Agreements 


The next document was the Declaration by the United 
Nations, signed in Washington on January 1, 1942, by 26 
countries at war with one or more of the Axis powers. These 
governments solemnly “subscribed to a common program of 
purposes and principles embodied in the joint declaration 
. . . known as the Atlantic Charter.” Since then nine more 
nations have signed this Declaration. 

The Charter was also accepted as a basis of the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of Mutual Assistance executed in London 
on May 26, 1942. A reaffirmation of the Atlantic Charter. 
was also contained in paragraph two of the Joint Four-Nation 
Declaration issued by the United States, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and China in Moscow.on November 1, 1943. 

Then followed the Cairo Conference (November 22-26, 
1943) at which Roosevelt, Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek 
formulated the objectives of the war in the Pacific. 

At-the Teheran Conference (November 26-December 7, 
1943), Stalin and the Anglo-American leaders issued a joint 
declaration on the results of their conyersations, which in- 
cluded the statement: “We recognize fully the supreme re- 
sponsibility resting upon us and all the United Nations to 
make a peace which will command good will from the over- 
whelming masses of the people of the world and banish the 
scourge and terror of war for many generations.” 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 
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Finally, there are the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals on In- 
ternational Organization drawn up in the fall of 1944. These 
are not all of the international agreements reached by the 
Allies, but they are the most important ones. Common to all 
of them is a will to avert future wars. 


Diverging Trends 


But when we come to a study of the diplomatic deeds — 
rather than words — of the individual members of the United 
Nations, we find dissension. Each of the principal Allies 
seems to have its own policy on how to achieve national 
security for itself. Broadly speaking, there are within the 
Allied coalition (so far as Europe is concerned) four major 
trends, represented respectively by Britain, Russia, France, 
and the United States. 

What does Britain want? Primarily the preservation of her 
Empire. As Prime Minister Churchill pointed out, he does 
not propose to preside over its dissolution. This means also 
the preservation of the Empire’s life-lines, particularly in 
Western Europe and the Mediterranean. For this reason, she 
wants in these regions stable governments — which might 
be anything from monarchical to leftist — that will not oppose 
the economic interests of her empire. She would prefer in 
Europe a return to the pre-war status without aggressive to- 
talitarianism. But she will settle for less. 

She is traditionally opposed to the rise of any one power 
strong enough to dominate the Continent. Realizing that she 
will emerge from this war weaker than either the United 
States or Russia, Britain is anxious to ally herself with the 
former and to appease the latter. This is not necessarily 
Churchill's personal policy. Whatever government succeeds 
his, will in all likelihood have similar aims. 

What does Stalin want? Being a “realist,” as he has often 
been described, he is apparently not altogether sold on an 
international security organization. He is not one to put all 
his eggs in the Dumbarton Oaks basket. As a realist again, 


International News Photo 
This child typifies economic Greece as well as thousands 
of his kind. A beam is all that is left of his bombed 
home; a stale crust of bread is all he has to eat. 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


he is determined to protect Russia’s interests in international 
affairs. 

For the security of Russia, he aims to incorporate within 
its boundaries the Baltic States, parts of Poland, Finland, 
Romania, East Prussia, and possibly also some of China 
(Outer Mongolia, Manchuria). These are the so-called “stra- 
tegic frontiers.” Stalin also desires “friendly” (i.e., pro-Soviet, 
though not necessarily Communist) governments in all the 
neighboring countries, including Iran, central Europe, and 
the Balkans. It is there that the Russian bear encroaches on 
the spheres of interest of the British lion. 


French and U. S. Desires Are Simple 


France’s position on the chessboard of world politics is 
comparatively simple. Three times since 1870 she has been 
ravaged by her German neighbor. Dominant in the thoughts 
of her people is the determination that it shall not happen 
again. France wants the Reich permanently deprived of the 
power to wage war. This.to some extent explains the motives 
behind her recent pact with Russia. 

Finally, there is the position of the United States. Our 
government stands sincerely committed to an international 
security system that would eliminate spheres of influence 
and power politics. To achieve this objective, Washington 
has been endeavoring to postpone all troublesome European 
questions until after the war. 

We hoped that they could be’ settled within the larger 
framework of international security. We also tried to ignore 
the jockeying for spheres of influence by appeasing Stalin 
and Churchill, alternately and sometimes simultaneously. 

Nor is it entirely true that we have abstained from inter- 
vening in the internal affairs of other nations. We sided with 
Giraud against de Gaulle in France; we aided the pro-Soviet 
Tito faction in Yugoslavia against Mikhailovich; we exerted 
pressure on Chiang Kai-shek to reach an agreement with the 
Chinese Reds. But by and large, our hands are clean. All we 
want is a peace settlement that is fair and that will stick. 


Food and Resistance Factors 


These divergent policies of the four major Allies are, in a 
measure, back of the present crisis in the liberated countries. 
But they are by no means the sole cause of the trouble. The 
chief difficulty in Italy, Greece, and Belgium is the shortage 
of food, fuel, and clothing. The problem is primarily eco- 
nomic rather than ideological, although the latter factor can 
not be ignored. 

There is little prospect for immediate improvement. Since 
most of the Allied shipping must be employed for direct war 
purposes, few ships are available to meet the civilian needs 
in these areas. The resultant privations are responsible for 
widespread popular discontent. 

Another factor contributing to the unrest — a factor com- 
mon to all liberated lands — is the dissatisfaction in the ranks 
of the resistance movements. During the years of occupa- 
tion, they fought valiantly against the Nazi oppressors. In 
some of the countries, they established a sort of under- 
ground government. They want to retain the same authority 
now that their homelands are liberated. . 

The big issue in 1945 is the formulation of a united policy 
by the Big Four—a re-dedication, in both practice and 
theory, to the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
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The Presidency 


and Foreign Affairs. 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


INCE 1940 American foreign policy has been directed 

and controlled almost entirely by President Roosevelt. It 
was the President who devised and put through the de- 
stroyer deal, who committed the nation morally to oppose 
German attack on Poland and Italian attack on France, who 
— with Churchill ~ drafted the Declaration of the Atlantic. 

It was the President, through the instrument of the State 
Department, who dictated our policy towards Vichy France 
and Franco’s Spain. It is the President who, in conference 
after conference, has planned the higher strategy ‘of the war 
and of the peace. The great lend-lease program, though it 
required Congressional appropriations and approval, was 
devised by the executive. 

So impressive is this record, so far-reaching are these 
commitments, that the average citizen is likely to think there 
is something abnormal about it all. Here and there one hears 
mutterings about Presidential dictatorship. Actually this 
business of executive control of foreign policy is entirely in 
the American tradition and entirely consistent with our con- 
stitutional system. ‘ 


In the American Tradition 


The Constitution provides that “the Executive Power shall 
be vested in a President” and this is generally considered 
as itself a grant of power. 

As for foreign affairs, the same article of the Constitution 
makes the President Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, authorizes him to make treaties — by and -with the 
advice and consent of two-thirds of the Senate — to appoint 
ambassadors, and so forth. 

Looking to the actual practice of the Presidents them- 
selves, we can see that from the beginning the American 
Presidents have formulated major foreign policies. In 1793 
when France was at war with Britain and other nations, she 
called upon us to fulfill our obligations under the treaty of 
alliance of 1778. Washington, instead, chose the path of 
neutrality, and without consulting the Congress issued his 
famous proclamation of neutrality. 

Five years later, when France and the U. S. were on the 
verge of war, and when Congress and a large part of the 
people were hot for war, President Adams, again on his own 
initiative, chose the course of peace by sending to France 
another set of commissioners to reopen negotiations. 

The Monroe Doctrine, which has good claims to be the 
basic American foreign policy, was entirely an executive doc- 
trine. It was first set forth in President Monroe’s annual mes- 
sage to Congress in 1823. It was reaffirmed and extended by 
President Polk in 1846. It was given new and broader appli- 
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cation by President Cleveland in 1895. It was given a new 
“corollary” by Theodore Roosevelt in 1905. 

It was limited by Wilson in 1913 and given a multilateral 
rather than a unilateral character by him in 1914 as well as 
by President F. D. Roosevelt consistently throughout his 
administrations. At no time has Congress played an impor- 
tant part in formulating any of these interpretations or 
amendments to the Monroe Doctrine. 


Executive Commitments 


So, too, with that other basic doctrine of American foreign 
policy — the Open Door policy in China and the Far East. 
Formulated by Rockhill of the State Department, it was first 
publicly announced by Secretary Hay in a series of notes to 
other governments. Thereafter it underwent d series of 
modifications. All this was carried through by the Executive 
Department. 

It was the President who first chose to announce American 
interest in Chinese independence; who sent, on his own 
authority, American soldiers to take part in putting down 
the Boxer rebellion; who, in 1917, made concessions to 
Japan on Far Eastern affairs; who, in 1931, took a firm stand 
with respect to Chinese-Japanese relations; and who, after 
1933, so conducted our Far Eastern policy as to make all 
but inevitable the final clash at Pearl Harbor. 

These are merely the major manifestations of Presidential 
authority in foreign affairs. An equally imposing list could 
be made of Presidential acts which involved, or might have 
involved, the U. S. in far-reaching commitments. The War 
with Mexico was inaugurated by Presidential order. The 
Civil War was conducted by the President for four months 
until Congress met. The landing of marines at Vera Cruz 
and the later Pershing expedition into Mexico were Presi- 
dential acts. 

Our constitutional principles, our practices, our traditions, 
and our history, then, all provide a firm basis for the role 
that President Roosevelt is now playing — and will doubtless 
continue to play —in the formulation of American foreign 


Adapted from ‘‘Visualized American History 
by Philip Dorf, Courtesy of Oxford Book Co 


Since President Monroe’s day the’doctrine he formulated in 
1823 has been modified many_times by Presidential action. 
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TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION 


VALUE OF ANNUAL AVERAGES 


1920-1929 © 


1930-1939 ¢ 
$ 4,843, 000,000. 


POSTWAR 
DECADE 


esr. $ 9, 623,000,000. 








The estimated need for new houses for the first ten postwar years 
— excluding repair work —is nearly a billion dollars a year. 
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This chart emphasizes a fact of great postwar importance — the small 
home owner will be the biggest customer for the building trades. 
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Improvement and repair of housing. equipment, particularly in 
rural areds of the nation, offers a permanent source of employment. 


Building Trades 


HE National Association of Home- 

builders believes that fully one- 
fourth of the nation will be rehoused 
within the first decade of peace in new 
and modern dwellings. Translated into 
jobs this means that the building trades 
will provide employment for at least 
3,000,000 people. 

The building trades have always © 
been a key industry employing many 
times the number of their own work- 
ers indirectly,—in building supplies, 
transportation and distribution. Today 
we are in the fortunate position of hav- 
ing enough unconsumed savings ~and 
unsatisfied demand for better homes, 
new schools, public, business, and in- 
dustrial ‘buildings, to feed the building 
trades for years to come. 

The American people want better 
hofises. We have learned the use of 
new building materials. Glass, plastics, 
light metals, and prefabricated mate- 
rials offer new and hitherto unknown 
comfort within the reach of everybody. 
New methods of heating, less expen- 
sive air-conditioning, improved plumb- 
ing will make life more agreeable and 
stimulate the building equipment in- 
dustries. There will be sharp competi- 
tion but, as in the past, competition 
will help the consumer and the alert 
business man. 


The Mechanical Home 


Technically, the trend in building is 
toward mechanization. A modern home 
will be as compact and automatic as 
a modern car. The housewife will be 
able to perform her housekeeping tasks 
more quickly and efficiently. Architects 
like to think of a house in terms of a 
functional machine to serve the house- 
hold’s needs rather than as an unsys- 
tematic assembly of gadgets within four 
walls. 

In spite of prefabrication, local needs 
will mostly be served by local contract- 
ors. This is the reason why so many 
small companies will continue to exist 
in the housing business. Architects and 
contractors wil] always have a chance 
to create because each building site is 
different and such elements as land- 
scape, climate, mountains, trees, sea 
shore, and lakes call for individual 
treatment. The task of improving older 
buildings will always be important. 
Most of our houses need moderniza- 
tion, all need repairs. Nearly half of 
the money spent in the building trades 
is for repairs and improvements. 

In the first few years after the war 
construction in the small home field 
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will be paid for largely with accumu- 
lated savings estimated at 15 billion 
dollars. Returning veterans are ex- 
to create a demand for such 
homes. The G.I. Bill of Rights provid- 
ing them guarantees for low-interest 
loans will pump money into the build- 
ing industries. A building boom for at 
least ten years is expected. Large scale 
production of pfefabricated houses and 
building equipment will bring prices 
down. Some manufacturers expect 


home building to take the place of the’ 


pre-war automotive industries in their 
importance as the sparkplug of general 


prosperity. 

Methods that in the shipbuilding -m- 
dustry permitted the construction ol 
big ocean-going vessels in a few days, 
will bring similar speed in construction 
of houses. Banks and financial institu- 
tions are already making plans to cre- 
ate new and more convenient types of 
loans that will make it possible to own 
a home and to pay for it in easy month- 
ly installments. 


Low-Rent Housing 


Many cities plan to assist building 
activities on a large scale by offering 
favorable real estate tax legislation to 
make construction attractive. The Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority is now 
completing a national survey to deter- 
mine the need for public funds where 
private capital finds home-building not 
sufficiently profitable. Low-rent housing 
projects are planned to accommodate 
income groups who can not afford 
good houses at prices attractive for 
private capital. 

Many communities already have 
started to plan their public building 
programs. Sewers and waterworks are 
necessary in advance. Modern schools 
and churches will be needed in many 
places. Many war memorials will take 
the shape of playgrounds, hospitals, 
gymnasiums, libraries, etc., that will 
serve as living reminders. 

Most workers in the building trades 
are highly unionized. The business is 
seasonal in many parts of the country, 
but the wages and profits usually con- 
tain some compensation for part-time 
idleness. Altogether, this business can 
be highly recommended *o people who 
strive for independence and an oppor- 
tunity to do artistic and creative work 
on a practical basis 
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There are many small, independent contractors in the building 
trades. Young people will find many opportunities in this work. 
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Most of the money spent for construction goes into wages, but this 
industry also spends a lot for building materials and equipment. 
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Although employment varies according to the season, wages in the 
building trades are high because of strong union organization. 


























Cleveland New: 


Get Behind the War! 


Director Byrnes’ War Cry 


What Happened: Before the new 
year is much older a lot of things will 
have to be done about the manpower 
shortage confronting the country. This 
is the burden of the 20,000-word report 
to President Roosevelt and Congress 
recently released by Jamés F. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. 

Prior to issuing his report, Director 
Byrnes had already taken steps to in- 
sure adequate forces of labor to indus- 
tries in critical production areas. Late 
in December, he ordered: (1) the War 
Manpower Commission to establish em- 
ployment ceilings, that is, to limit the 
number of employees a plant may have 
on its payroll in tight labor areas; (2) 
the War Production Board to cancel or 
modify priority ratings or allotments of 
material to firms that willfully violate 
the WMC limitations; (3) the suspen- 
sion of racing; and (4) the re-examina- 
tion of athletes who had been classified 
4-F. 

In the present report Mr. Byrnes em- 
phasized three matters which in his 
opinion bear directly on problems of 
war production. These are: manpower, 
the placing of 4-Fs, and labor rela- 
tions. Three hundred thousand workers 
are needed in critical war industries. 
For this reason he urged Congress to 
strengthen the authority of the WMC in 
moving manpower from non-essential 
to essential occupations. 

As for the four million men in 4-F, 


Mr. Byrnes advocated that those not in 
essential industry should be inducted 
and assigned to limited service in the 
Army or to essential war work. Mr. 
Byrnes was particularly sarcastic about 


athletes who had been turned down be- - 


cause of trick kneés, color blindness, or 
punctured eardrums, but were strong 
enough to play football. 

With reference to labor relations, Mr. 
Byrnes asked Congress to increase the 
power of the National War Labor Board 
so that the Board may enforce its de- 
cisions without seizing property. He 
told reporters that he had not made up 
his mind on details, but he was con- 
vinced that Congress could devise a 
plan “that would treat the Petrillos and 
Averys alike” (James C. Petrillo, head 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, and Sewell Avery, president of 
Montgomery Ward & Company). 

What’s Behind It: A growing realiza- 
tion that the war is still to be won. The 
recent Nazi counter-offensive has shown 
anew that the enemy has not yet been 
licked, that it is too early to relax in 
our efforts. The key to Director Byrnes’ 
report is contained in his statement, 
“We must give our undivided attention 
to war production until we can be 
absolutely confident that victory is 
within our grasp, until our military 
leaders tell us that they have enough 
supplies, and that we can afford to re- 
duce production.” 


Voice From the Past 


What Happened: Either Adolf Schick- 
elgruber Hitler or “an approximate fac- 
sitmile thereof” spoke for 25 minutes 
over the radio on New Year's Day. It 
was the first speech by the Nazir dictator 
since’ the attempt on his life last July. 
There was little comfort in it for his 
harassed hordes on the Western and 
Eastern fronts, and all he could prom- 
ise the besieged Reich was that “the 
end of the war will not come before 
1946 unless by a German victory, be- 
cause Germany will never capitulate.” 

What's Behind It: Too many Ger- 
mans had been wondering what had 
become of Der Fuehrer for whom they 
were being asked to die. The speech 
was apparently intended to prove to 
them that he was still alive. Whether it 
will cheer them or depress them remains 
to be seen. 


SENIOR 


On the Diplomatic Front 


GREECE: General Nicholas Plasti- 
ras, 62-year-old Greek soldier, who 
forced the abdication of King Constan- 
tine in 1922, has been asked by the 
recently-installed Regent of Greece, 
Archbishop Damaskinos, to form a new 
Cabinet — one that would be accept- 
able~to all Greeks and end the civil 
war in that country. Meanwhile fighting 
is continuing between the communist- 
controlled ELAS and Greek and British 
troops, although on a considerably re- 
duced scale. The larger issues of the 
crisis, it is believed, were settled some 
time ago in Moscow and London. 


POLAND: The Soviet-sponsored Po- 
lish National Committee of Liberation, 
in a move taken apparently with ap- 
proval by Moscow, proclaimed itself 
the “Provisional Government of Po- 
land.” Secretary of State Stettinius 
promptly responded by announcing 
that the U. S. will continue to recognize 
only the legal Polish Government-in- 
Exile. No change of attitude has been 
expressed so far by the British Foreign 
Office. 


FRANCE: On the first day of 1945, 
and the third anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Allies’ coalition, France, one 
of the earliest belligerents in this war, 
formally signed the joint United Na- 
tions’ declaration and became the 36th 
member of the alliance. Henri Bonnet, 
the new French ambassador, affixed the 
signature in Washington. 


CHINA: In a speech~of far-reaching 
significance, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek promised his people a constitutional 
government before the end of the war, 
instead of within one year after the end 
of hostilities. “We must prepare,” he 
declared, “for the. convening of a Peo- 
ple’s Congress within this year [1945] 
to adopt and promulgate a constitu- 
tion.” This constitution, he said, “would 
enable the Kuomintang to transfer the 
power of government to the people.” 


UNITED STATES: That important 
differences have developed among: the 
“Big Three” was acknowledged by the 
President at a recent press conference. 
He implied, however, that these were 
differences of interpretation rather than 
principle. Mr. Roosevelt also indicated 
that he would meet with Churchill and 
Stalin in the not distant future. 
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On the Battlefronts 


WEST: Marshal von Rundstedt’s 
“great gamble,” started on December 
16, lost most of its momentum within 
two weeks. The 40-mile deep bulge that 
the Nazis hammered into Belgium then 


‘contracted, and for the time being, the 


Wehrmacht failed to attain either of 
its two objectives: to get out through 
Sedan on the road to Paris; or to get 
out threugh Liege on the road to Ant- 
werp. The only conceivable achieve- 
ment of the costly drive was the dis- 
ruption of the Allied wigter offensive 
and, therefore, likely postponement of 
our ultimate victory in Europe. By the 
end of the year General Eisenhower's 
counter-drive had rewon nearly a third 
ofthe territory the Nazis had taken, 
and the tide of battle seemed to have 
turned again in favor of the Allies. But 
in the first week of January, Rund- 
stedt’s armies resumed their offensive 
all along the Western Front with the 
exception of the Bastogne area, where 
the U. S. Third Army was continuing 
to push forward. 

EAST: The Battle of Budapest, cap- 
ital of Hungary, twin city of 1,300,000 
people and greatest communications 
center of southeastern Europe, was 
coming to a close. In fierce house-to- 
house fighting, the Red Army wrested 
over 600 square blocks of the burning 
city from the enemy, including a rail- 
road station, and beat back desperate 
Nazi attempts to rush in reinforce- 
ments. The fall of Budapest, expected 
momentarily, may serve as the prelude 
to the capture of two other Axis cap- 
itals: Bratislava, Slovakia and Vienna, 
Austria. Meanwhile Moscow announced 
the formation of a new Hungarian 
government at Debrecen. 

PACIFIC: The successful completion 
of the Leyte campaign and the recent 
Yank landings ‘on Mindoro have 
opened . new possibilities for General 
MacArthur, and his next move is ex- 
pected to be against the island of Luzon 
which, at one point, is only nine miles 
from Mindoro’s northern tip. The cap- 
ture of Luzon would pay the following 
dividends: {1) the great harbor of 
Manila; (2) a system of airfields within 
200 miles of Formosa, 400 miles of 


‘China, and 1,100 miles of Japan. On 


the Asiatic mainland, British troops in 
Burma continued their advance toward 
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Mandalay, encountering only slight op- 
position. They captured the towns of 
Kaduma and Kabo, within 75 miles 
of Mandalay. 


On the Mat Again 


What Happened: For the second time 
within a year, the U. S. Government 
took over the plants of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, a mail order house. 
Reason for the new seizure was again 
the company’s defiance of the National 
War Labor Board’s directives: The 
NWLB recently ordered Ward’s to (1) 
eliminate sub-standard wages in the 
plants by raising minimums to 46 cents 
an hour, retroactive to December 1942; 
and (2) establish maintenance of union 
membership, including the so-called 
“check-off,” i.e., deduction of union 
dues from wages. These orders which 
were adopted unanimously by the 
Board (with the assent of the industry 
representatives) were ignored by Sewell 
Lee Avery, 70-year-old’ chairman of 
Montgomery Ward’s board of directors. 

What's Behind ft: Mr. Avery main- 
tains (a) that no one is legally bound 
to obey NWLB; (b) that Ward's is a 
“non-war business.” President Roose- 
velt, on the other hand, points out that 
“the Government of the United States 
cannot and will not tolerate any inter- 
ference with war production in this 
critical hour. . . . There is a distinct 
threat that workers in some of our most 
critical war plants may join the strike in 
support of the [Ward] employees if the 
Government fails to act. We are not 
going to let this happen.” 


Tightening Our Belts 


What Happened: Coinciding with the 
tense situation on the Western Front, 
the~ OPA recently announced tighter 
rationing of several food items. Several 
point-free canned foods were rationed. 
Some 85 per cent of all fresh meat will 
no longer be point free. 

What’s Behind It: Greater food 
stockpiles are needed for the war ma- 
chine. Although 1944 produced the 
largest amount of meat in our history, 
about 50 per cent of all beef went to 
the armed forces. The G.I.s also got 80 
per cent of processed meat. Moreover, 
civilian per capita consumption rose 
from 136.6 Ibs. in 1943 to 143 in "44. 
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Jackson Hole map, showing relation 
to Yellowstone and Teton (in gray) 


Jackson Hole 


Last official act of the President in 
1944 was to veto a bill abolishing the . 
222.000-acre Jackson Hole National 
Monument, in Wyoming, which he cre- 
ated by executive order in March, 1943. 
This scenic reserve adjoins the 98,000- 
acre Grand Teton National Park. Legis- 
lators from Wyoming promptly an- 
nounced their resolve to renew the bat- 
tle against the monument at the next 
session of Congress. Their opposition is 
based on the claims that the monument 
would mean a reduction of local tax 
revenues and the loss of grazing and 
other privileges by private land owners 
within the reservation. 

In a memorandum explaining his. 
veto, President Roosevelt declared that 
“the effect of this bill would be to 
deprive the people of the United States 
of the benefits of an area of national 
significance frgm the standpoint of 
naturalistic, histeric, scientific, and 
recreational values. The Jackson Hole 
National Monument . . . constitutes an 
outstanding example of a valley formed 
by block-faulting and glacial action. . . . 
It also constitutes a breeding and feed- 
ing ground for rare types of birds and 
animal life. For many years it was a 
celebrated rendezvous of trappers and 
Indians; very few areas of the West 
preserve as many frontier associations. In 
addition, it provides the necessary fore- 
ground for the great mountain peaks in 
the “adjoining Grand Teton National 
Park, and rms an integral part of the 
whole Grand Teton region.” 





W HO’S WHO 


JOSEPH GREW 


The revamping of the State Depart- 
ment makes six-foot, 64-year-old —Jo- 
seph Clark Grew the new Undersecre- 
tary of State and chief adviser to Stet- 
tinius.. Born into a Boston banking fam- 
ily, Grew planned to enter finance on 
finishing Groton and Harvard. But he 
took a world cruise and decided to be 
a diplomat. He served ably in Mexico, 
Russia, Germany, Denmark, Switzer. 
land, Austria, Turkey. In 1918 he was 
chief of the State Department’s Divi- 
sion of Western European Affairs: in 
1924 he became Undersecretary. In 
1932 he became ambassador to Japan. 
Consistently he believed in the good in- 
tentions of Japanese business men and 
the Emperor, although since 1939 he 
warned of Japanése militarists 


GEORGES BIDAULT 


Georges Bidault has sprung from 
relative obscurity to become Minister 
ot Foreign Affairs in the Provisional 
Government of France and, as de 
Gaulle’s right-hand man, recently ar- 
ranged the Franco-Russian treaty that 
restores France as a key power in Eu- 
ropean politics. He was a Catholic pro- 
fessor of history in Paris and one of the 
editors of L’Aube, newspaper of the 
Christian Democrats. Quietly organiz- 
ing resistance after France fell, he was 
named president of the National Coun- 
cil of Resistance by underground groups 


GERD VON RUNDSTEDT 


The “brain” of the Germans daring 
winter offensive is Field Marshal Gen- 
eral Karl Rudolf Gerd von Rundstedt, 
epitome of the harsh, ascetic Prussian 
officer clique whose profession is war. 


= Internationa! 


Rundstedt 


He sponsored Hitler, whom he despises 
as a common upstart, because Hitler 
advocated conquest; yet he is ready to 
pin the coming defeat on the Nazis so 
that he and his class may escape to plan 
the next war. Of East Préssian nobility, 
at 17 he was an arrogant lieutenant in 
Alsace. He won the Iron Cross during 
World War I, helped build up the in- 
fantry in se@ret afterward. 


French Press & Inf. Serv. 


Bidault 
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© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
1. WHO’S WHO 


Match items in the right hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


( ) Prussian general 

( ) Yugoslav pro- 
Séviet leader 

) French Foreign 
Affairs Minister 

) U. S. Senator 

) U. S. Represen- 
tative 

) Yugoslav anti- 
Soviet leader 

) U. S. Undersec- 

. Tito retary of State 


ll. CONGRESS LOOKS AT ITSELF 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 


1. Only senators with 10+years ot 
service may serve on committees. 

2. Critics of the seniority system say 
it gives too great a share of committee 
chairmanships to Northerners. 

3. The National Budget is worked 
out by a Joint Fiscal Committee repre- 
senting both Houses. 

4. Presidential tax recommendations 
are not debated as a whole by Congress. 

The Legislative Reference Service 
is in the Library of Congress. 

6. Congressmen receive an annual 
salary of $10,000. 

7. Congress has approved the Ma- 
loney-Monroney resolution. 


. Mike Monroney 
. Georges Bidault 
. Daniel Webster 


. Gerd von Rund- 
stedt 


( 
( 
. Mikhailovich ( 
’ Joseph Grew ( 


ill. WANTED: A UNITED POLICY 


A. Arrange the following international 
events in chronological order by placing 
numbers from one to six in the paren- 
theses. 

1. ( ) Cairo Con- 
ference 

2. ( ) Atlantic 
meeting 

8. ( ) Dumbarton 
Oaks Confer- 
ence 


4. ( ) Teheran 
Conference 

5. ( ) Moscow Con- 
ference 

6. ( ) United Na- 
tions Wash- 
ington Con- 
ference 

B. Identity the work of each of the 

above by placing their names in the 

apprapriate spaces below: 

1. Pacific war objectives ___ 

2. International organization plans —— 





3. Russia, England and the U. S. 





4. Atlantic Charter 
5. 26 Allies 
6. Joint Four-Power Deolaration 


IV. BUILDING TRADES 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 

1. In the last four pre-war years, one- 
tamily units totaled: (a) 9 per cent of 
new dwelling units; (b) 27 per cent of 
new dwelling units; (c) 64 per cent of 
new dwelling units. 

2. Urban areas exceed rural areas in 
number of dwellings with bathtubs by 
approximately: (a) twice as many; (b) 
four times as many; (c) eight times as 
many. 








3. In 1939, most building contractors 
had a‘total business of: (a) under $25,- 
000; (b) over $25,000; (c) over 
$50,000. 

4. Most of the money spent for con- 
struction goes into: (a) wages and sal- 
aries; (b) materials used; (c) equip- 
ment installed. 

5. Hourly wage rates are higher in: 
(a) bituminous coal mining; (b) manu- 
facturing; (c) construction. 


V. DANIEL WEBSTER 


Write the correct answer in each 
space, 

1. Daniel Webster- served as con- 
gressman from : 

2. For a time he was a cabinet mem- 
ber as 

3. “Liberty and Union” was Web- 
ster’s famous reply to 

4. Anti-slavery Northerners opposed 
extension of slavery into territory won 
from 

5. Webster supported the 1850 Com- 
promise proposed by 


© READING SIGNPOSTS 
FOREIGN POLICY \ 


“Foreign Policy of the Presidents,” 
Current History, October and Novem- 
ber, 1944. (Excerpts from speeches. ) 

Dean, Vera M., “On the Threshold ot 
World Order,” For. Pol. Headline Se- 
ties, No. 44, January, 1944. 7 

Gervasi, F., “Greece; Proving Ground 
tor Peace,” Collier’s, December 9, 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Von Rundstedt (fin rdont stét). 

Akyab (ak ydb) Jap-held base in Burma. 

coalition (ké & lish in) temporary alli- 
ance of persons, parties or states for joint 
action. 




















WHEN the insubordination of a particularly insolent - 

batch of unresigned Nazis threatened trouble in a pris- 
oners stockade behind the Fifth Army front in Italy, the 
Yank commandant knew what to do. He telephoned H.Q. 
of the 45th Division, a National Guard outfit from the 
Southwest. A truck brought over a specially chosen squad 
of soldiers. Each was over six feet tall; each was unmis- 
takably an Indian. The squad paced silently among the 
recalcitrants, directing lingering attention upon the closely 
cropped heads, then went into a huddle. The commandant 
joined them, looked and listened briefly to their gestures 


and gutturals, and remarked distinctly, “Well, can’t you ~ 


wait till their hair grows out? I'll have you detailed here 
as extra guards.” The Indians shrugged, gave the prisoners 
final baleful glares, and marched off toward guards’ quar- 
ters. Murmurs started by Germans who understood English, 
quickly reverberated through the stockade. There were no 
further difficulties with that batch of supermen. 

The Indians who staged the scene have had plenty ot 
laughs remembering it. The commandant didn’t understand 
a word of Navajo. He just arranged the routine and Ger- 
man. imagination did the rest. The strict rules of the Gen- 
eva Convention do not circumscribe prisoners’ imaginations. 

Germans have been told a great deal about American In- 
dians. They know more about them than most Americans 
do. Their ideas of the Red men have not come entirely from 
Wild West fiction 4nd movies — always popular with Ger- 
man youth. After the last war, General Karl von Prutch 
told them: 


JANUARY 


15, 1945 


“The most dangerous of the American soldiers is the 
Indian. He is brave above all else. He knows far more about 
camouflage inherited from his ancestors, than any modern 
soldier that has had the benefit of science and great labora- 
tories. He is a dead shot. He needs no orders when he ad- 
vances. He is an army within himself. He is the one Ameri- 
can soldier Germany must fear.” 

Von Rundstedt and Rommel had reason to remember Von 
Prutch’s words last June 6, for on the beaches of Normandy 
and behind the lines in the first waves of paratroopers were 
Indians showing their special talents for this form of war- 
fare. Indians have placed their. impress upon this, as upon 
all arms of the service. The war whoop of paratroopers on 
all fronts, the word they utter as they leap, is Geronimo! — 
the name of the most extraordinary foe the U. S. Army ever 
had to overcome. (Once this Apache chieftain with a small 
band of tribesmen held off 3,000 veteran cavalrymen for 
days and then escaped without loss.) Regarding the Indian 
impress on the Army, General Douglas MacArthur recently 
declared: 

“As a warrior the Indian’s fame is world wide. Many 
successful methods of modern warfare are based on what 
he evolved centuries ago. Individually he exemplified what 
the line fighter could do by adaptation to the character- 
istics of the particular country in which he fought. His tac- 
tics, so brilliantly utilized by our first great commander, 
George Washington, again apply in basic principle to the 
vast jungle-covered reaches of the present war.” 

Enemy armies may adopt and use Indian tactics, but they 
cannot have Indian collaboration. Indians serve only Amer- 
ica. No Indian loyalties are divided. They were amused at 
attempts of some Axis agents to foment an Indian “revolt” 
against their “oppressors.” Of the predominantly Indian- 
blooded population of 400,000, more than 25,000 are in 
the armed services — most of them volunteers. They are 
making contributions to our war effort far out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. 

Three things combine to make the Indian “, . . the 
best damn soldier in the Army,” as one regimental com- 
mander called him, confirming the Von Prutch opinion. One 
is his physique. From generations of specialized training 
and adaptation, Indians have muscles that endure the most 
rigorous strain: Their muscular coordination is almost per- 
fect. “In fifteen years of coaching athletics,” says Major 
Gilstrap, formerly of Oklahoma Military Academy, “I never 
saw an Indian who lacked that rhythm, timing, coordina- 
tion, that golfers call form.” Their sensory perceptions are 
very highly developed, making them the perfect scouts, 
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and they are unexcelled in ability to sustain themselves 
in fighting condition on minimum water and rations. An- 
other special Indian quality is imperturbability. It is re- 
ported authoritatively that in thousands of Army psychia- 
tric tests of men of all races, the Indian showed the 
greatest resistance to mental strain. One eminent psychol- 
ogist attributes this to the spiritual poise produced by the 
Indian’s religious philosophy. God, to him, is identical with 
an universal, omnipresent, helpful force in nature. Respect 
for this force enables the Indian to stand fast, to summon 
superhuman powers within himself. . 

The differences between Indians and other soldiers in 
these respects may be exaggerated. The Indians themselves 
are amused at being classified as persons apart. It is diffi- 
cult for a casual observer to pick out the Indian members 
of a mixed group of sun-tanned veterans. Some are ex- 
traordinarily handsome, some are homely as any G.I. How- 
ever, there is one Indian attribute, the third of those re- 
ferred to above, which gives him an advantage over all 
other soldiers: This is his unique language system, with 
which he provides, instantaneously, an unbreakable secret 
communications method in front lines. Its value in some 
localities can hardly be overstated. 

The traditional method of military communication is in 
code, which slows up messages, because of the time re- 
quired for encoding and decoding, at times when seconds 
may be precious. Also, it is difficult to prevent copies of a 
codé from falling into the hands of an enemy or to delay 
enemy cryptologists from cracking it; therefore new codes 
must be developed constantly. But two Indians with walkie- 
talkies can stump the intelligence staffs of the entire Im- 
perial Japanese Army or the whole Reich Wehrmacht. The 
advantage this gives to our Army is not temporary, as with 
any code system. It will continue as long as there are 
Indians in the United States who speak their native lan- 
guages: That promises to be a very long time, because 
the “Vanishing Americans” have doubled in the last forty 
years, and they have preserved their tribal cultures. 

Indian dialects are secure from prying because there is 
no way to learn them except by living with Indians; and 
the American Indian is an exclusive being who has little 
disposition to admit strangers to intimacy. It is true a few 
of the hundreds of Indian dialects have been put in books 
that enemy agents might obtain and study; but these would 
not enable anyone to master the dialects. For all are liv- 
ing languages, constantly changing. 

The Indians had no words, of course, for such modern 
innovations as jeeps, tanks, planes. To them the jeep be- 
came a sand-flea; the tank, a turtle; a bomber, a hawk. 
Knowing this is no aid to the enemy, -for there are many 
words for sand-flea, turtles, hawks, et al., in Indian cos- 
mogony that are distinguished by inflections only an In- 
dian would recognize. Young braves have complicated their 
argot further with adaptations of paleface slang that are 
as unintelligible to their own elders as hep-cat to a Boston 
dowager. How meaningless it must be to Jap and German 
Intelligence, or to anyone else not accustomed to Indian 
language since childhood, is obvious. 

In setting up communications units to exploit this advan- 
tage, the armed forcés must, of course, take care to have 
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plenty of replacements for Indians in each of the six-lan- 
guage groups into which all North American tribesmen fall. 
All Indian dialects are not intelligible to any Indian. For 
example, Zui tribesmen from southwestern pueblos have 
a language disconnected from any other dialects. Because 
of the necessity for grouping, Indians have been able to 
preserve tribal identities in the armed forces. Their disposi- 
tions in the services are a military secret, but some facts 
have been cleared for publication. 

One of the entirely Indian elements in the Marine Corps 
is Navajo. What these men have accomplished against the 
Japanese in the jungles of the southwest Pacific Islands 
may be one day told as historic fact. Its magnitude is sug- 
gested by the statement of General MacArthur, quoted 
above. How they accomplished it will of a certainty enrich 
the folk lore passing from one generation to another around 
campfires at tribal powwows. It is an exciting thought that 
tradition now is being formed to be handed down in the 
same way as imperishable traditions which we know through 
the classics of Persia, China and Judea. 

One hero the war already has given the Osage story- 
tellers is Major General Clarence L. Tinker, full-blooded 
member of the tribe and the first general officer to be killed 
after.Pearl Harbor. As a youth in Indian Territory, Clar- 
ence Tinker took part in the annual tribal festival. This 
year, deviating from ritual for the first time in generations, 
the tribe wove a memorial service for the Air Corps gen- 
eral into its festival rites in Oklahoma. Oklahoma tribesmen 
also had a living hero to whom to give ritual salutes this 
year — Lieut. Ernest L. Childers, recent winner of the su- 
preme award for courage above and beyond the call of 
duty, the Congressional Medal of Honor. He won it in Italy 
against Nazis whose propagandists had said Indians were 
“slaves” awaiting “liberation” from their “oppressors.” The 
propagandists had forgotten, conveniently, Von Prutch’s 
declaration about how Indians fought for the UV. S. 

Before our entrance into this war, Indians in the Army 
totalled 4,062, or one in every ten male Indians between 
twenty-one and thirty-five. Typically, Navajo tribesmen re- 
sponded to the first draft registration call by appearing in 
ranks, equipped with guns. They were disappointed when 
they learned all they were expected to do was indicate 
willingness to fight. The same spirit was shown by the 
other tribes. After hearing the President’s speech the day 
after Pearl Harbor, the council of the Crows voted to turn 
over all their reservation’s resources — oil, coal, and other 
minerals — to the government; and to make their entire 
manpower available for combat service. At the Grand Por- 
tage reservation in Minnesota, all single Chippewas except 
three enlisted. Cheyenne, Arapahoe, and Nez Perce tribes 
voted to suspend their claims against the Government for 
the duration of the war. Sioux danced the first Sun Dance 
in half a century when 2,000 braves assembled to go on 
the warpath against the “Mustache-Smeller,”: which is one 
Indian name for Hitler. 

To one who commented wonderingly on the overwhelm- 
ing evidences of the patriotism of the Indians, an Indian 
captain said with a pleasant smile but pointedly: 

“It’s our country, isn’t it?” 


Reprinted by permission of the American Mercury. 
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ULYSSES 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


It little profits that an idle king, ; 
By this still hearth, among these barren Crags, 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
-Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea. . . . 


How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 

As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little-remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. ... 


There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail; 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 

Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought with 
me— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 


*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, untilI die. . 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and though 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, ‘but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
versus W. H. AUDEN (1907- _——) 


HE recent publication of a volume of Tennyson’s poetry 
edited by W. H. Auden is of amusing interest. Progressive 
modern poets— Auden is one of their leaders — have for 
three decades emphasized their difference from Victorian 
poets. The reader today is not much to blame if he thinks 
priggishness, sentimentality, and general stuffiness were the 
main qualities of the Victorians, that these qualities died 
abruptly about 1912, and a brave, new, and honest world 
began. 

Auden would be the first to reject this conception. He 
knows that modern poetry is not an orchid growing in the 
air, that its roots are long. But we the readers must appre- 
ciate the best in every age and realize the continuous change 
and development in poetry. 

To be sure, Aude points out the taults of Tennyson rather 
sharply. Auden often finds his images among pylons and 
motors instead of in nature, but Tennyson’s interest in the 
theory of evolution shows the scientific interest of his age. 
Both are experimenters in verse forms, but Tennyson’s ex- 
periments are now standard poetry, as Auden’s may become. 
At his worst, Tennyson is silly and priggish; Auden at his 
worst is unintelligible or writes doggerel. At their best, both 
poets are warmly interested in humanity and social progress 
and both rise to heights of exaltation. 

Reading “Ulysses” is another reminder that poetry drags 
a lengthening chain. No subject is older than the hero of 
The Odyssey; only the interpretation differs in different ages. 
Tennyson’s hero is great in his adventurous and indomitable 
will. He is setting forth again in his old age “to strive, to 
seek, to find, and not to yield.” Frederic Prokosch, a modern 
poet, sees him as “hard and isolated, in love with change 
alone.” This poem retains its value, because we all have 
wings as well as feet of clay and the wings are more in need 
of cultivation. 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 
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coding into detail 


Without details, writing is lukewarm water; 
with them it can be pepsi-cola 


LL writing, as stated in a recent article, must give evi- 
dence of a plan behind it. This structural framework is 
important. Equally important are the items, the details that 
fill in and round out the framework. Every complete piece of 
writing, as distinct from a synopsis or summary, needs details 
to cover the bare bones of thought and bring life, color, and 
action to plain statements. 

It comes naturally to anyone to think in details. Listen to 
someone telling a story. Here is a girl in the bus: “I never 
saw such a mob at any bargain counter before,” she is say- 
ing. And then she goes on to tell how a line formed before 
the store opened, how the women rushed for the glove 
counter, how everyone wanted at least three pair, etc. etc. 
By “going into detail,” she is re-living the situation for her- 
self; by going into detail, she also builds it up for her audi- 
ence, 

Practically everyone can talk details provided he has a 
willing listener. But writing details seems to be another mat- 
ter. If your attention has never been called to their value, 
you may honestly believe that writing a few general state- 
ments is enough. “It was a good dance,” you write homé, 
“and I enjoyed it.” The family are happy to hear that, but 
they wish you had written more. Perhaps you know that 
unexpanded statements make cold, dull reading but you 
hesitate to put in the time and effort that writing details re- 
quires. Next time try something like this: “It was a good 
dance. At first the ice seemed a foot thick but the hostesses 
seemed to know how to bring the right people together. 
There was one marine who —” and so on. One detail suggests 
another. You begin to enjoy yourself all over again. You find 
yourself unfolding scenes, unmasking characters. You sud- 
denly realize that perhaps the real fun of writing lies right 
here —in going to. the trouble of finding and setting forth 
details. 

Listen to this: “Sitting by the fire in the housekeeper’s 
room, I approached that island in my fancy, from every pos- 
sible direction; I explored every acre of its surface; I climbed 
a thousand times to that tall hill they call the Spy-glass, and 
from the top enjoyed the most wonderful and changing pros- 
pects.” The fun of reading has always been in coming upon 
details like these. Think of that when you are the writer 
instead of the reader! 

Take some plain statement and bring it to life by using 
details in as free and vivid a way as possible — statements, 
for example, such as — 


It was odd, the way I earned my first dollar. 
Suddenly I realized we had left the ground. 
She could make any garment worn by a man or a woman. 


COMPOSITION 
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The expert writer knows that details are never just lists 
of qualities. He never says “the girl was small with regular 
features and blond hair”; no, he calls her “a doll-like crea- 
ture,” and the reader knows what he means. He speaks of 
a “tall man given to tweeds” — that is more compressed and 
lively than “a tall mon who always wore sports clothes.” His 
verbs give us action in pictures—“the furniture was the 
color of dark apple butter and squatted in the room”; his 
adjectives “carry other adjectives on their backs” — “the dim 
kitchen was painted a stricken green.” 

He has learned that images that appeal to the reader's five 
senses are ones that create reality. Our vision, our sense of 
hearing, of touch, of smell, of taste are always the antennae 
for incoming impressions. And so he writes details like these: 


Such a remark leaves me pale and shaken. 


The frozen grass crackled and crunched under our feet. 


We moved carefully through the black velvet night. 


He wrinkled his nose as he read as though some dead 
animal lay unburied in the pages. 


The afternoon air and sunlight was like a drink of pepsi- 
cola. 


The experienced writer knows too that concrete, specific 
rather than general and abstract details “penetrate to the 
center of feeling.” He doesn’t talk of walking under the trees 
but of walking under elms or willows. He doesn’t say “the 
night was full of noises” but “the radio next door was compet- 
ing with the katydids.” Instead of saying “we will get away 
and forget our troubles,” he will say, something like this: “be- 
hind us will be taxes and politics and rent collectors and the 
struggle to. hold a job.” Instead of saying, “In solitude we 
find our inspiration in trees and brooks,” he may say, “And 
this our life exempt from public haunt, finds tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks —.” 

He doesn’t tell us in a story that “Jane and John then had 
a quarrel.” No, he sets down their very words and lets us 
get our own impression. Thus: “That's perfectly ridiculous,” 
said Jane in a fury. “I never said anything of the kind —” 
and so on. ’ 

Details, in short, must be numerous enough, they must be 
lively, and so concrete and appealing that the reader feels 
himself drawn into the scene and action. 
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“Tomorrow the World’ film and contest 


TOMORROW THE WORLD. 

vv (United Artists. Directed by 
Leslie Fenton. Produced by 
Lester Cowan.) 


THE EDITORS of Scholastic present 
the Blue Ribbon for the best picture of 
January to United Artists for their timely 
production Tomorrow the World. 

-The frightening postwar problem of 
humanizing 12,000,000 Nazi-bred chil- 
dren must be faced by the young and 
old alike in the U. S. Tomorrow the 
World is an important picture because 
it presents the problem with enough in- 
tensity to startle us all into thinking. 

Twelve-year-old Emil Bruckner 
(Skippy Homeier) comes to the U. S. 
from Germany to live with his uncle, a 
Middle-Western college professor (Fred- 
ric March). Emil~is an orphan. His 
father, a German liberal, died in a con- 
centration camp. His American mother 
died when he was a baby. He has had 
no parents but the German state, and it 
has done an excellent job »f turning him 
into a nasty little Nazi. 

Emil’s American relatives are pre- 
pared to “make it up” to him for the 
years of privation and-hardship. Emil, 
however, mistakes their kindness for 
weakness — their tolerance for lack of 
conviction. He sets about dividing and 
conquering the household. In no time 
at all he has damaged property, terror- 
ized his schoolmates, alienated the-pro- 
fessor from his Jewish fiancee, and al- 
most murdered his young cousin. 

Emil’s elders are by this time ready 
to turn him over to the authorities. But 


they reason if they can’t reform one 
young Nazi, they have little chance of 
reforming the bulk. This final offering 
of the quality of mercy proves Emil’s 
undoing. 

As a study of the mental and moral 
poisoning of Nazi youth, Tomorrow the 
World is an important document. There 
is no fault to be found with its message, 
or with the acting of the principals. 
Skippy Homeier’s concentrated study of 
juvenile viciousness makes most of the 
picture thoroughly believable. 

Not so believable, however, is the 
comparative ease and rapidity with 
which Emil’s rehabilitation is accom- 
plished. We wonder if it is possible to 
wipe out years of totalitarian teaching 
by kindness and sympathy alone. 


SCHOLASTIC’S 
TOMORROW THE WORLD 
STUDENT CONTEST 


ROM the very beginning of our his- 

tory, we Americans have believed in 
the influence of education upon our 
lives. We also believe that a child 
warped by the wrong kind of teaching 
can be straightened out by the right 
kind. Most ot us, theretore, realize that 
to attain lasting peace we must work 
out some plan for the re-education of 
Nazi youth. 

Though the war is not yet over, the 
editors of Scholastic would like to know 
what young people are thinking and 
saying about world-wide peacetime and 
postwar policies. Especially, regarding 


Pat is praised for her generosity to Emil, who ponders a new way of life. 
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one of the most immediate of these: 
“Will the generation now in our high 
schools have the vision and the wisdom 
to help in the policies toward the youth 
of Axis countries whose training has to- 
tally excluded most of the principles we 
believe in?” 

The editors of Scholastic have been 
impressed by Tomorrow the World and 
have decided to cooperate with its pro- 
ducers in promoting a contest in essay 
form among high school students on the 
following problem: 


“How would you help to re-educate 
a boy or girl of your own age who 
came from Germany to live in Amer- 
ica, so that he or she might become an 
accepted citizen of the world?” 


Suppose Emil were a student in your 
high school, how would you treat him 
in order to make him a good companion 
and fellow-student? Remember that: 
(1) Emil has never heard of nor prac- 
ticed freedom of speech. (2) He has 
never read uncensored news or books. 
(3) His religion is a belief in the State. 
(4) He doesn’t know what a free elec- 
tion is, much less a government by the 
people. (5) He has been taught to be- 
lieve that people of other races and 
creeds than his own are his inferiors. 
These are only a few of the warped 
doctrines of which he has been the vic- 
tim, and entrants in the contest may 
consider all the phases of the Nazi youth 
training, but the essay must not be more 
than 1000 words in length. 

Four prizes are offered for the best es- 
says on this subject: A $100 War Bond 
for first prize; a $50 War Bond for sec- 
ond prize; watches for third and fourth 
prizes. Depending upon whether the 
winner is a boy or girl, the prize will 
be a Harman “service” waterproof wrist- 
watch with illuminated dial or a Har- 
man “Patricia” bracelet watch, both 17 
jewel. Winners of Honorable Mentions 
will be given certificates of merit. The 
contest will close April 10. Each student 
may submit only one entry, either in- 
dividually or through his teacher, with 
his entire class. 
All entries must 
be addressed to 
Tomorrow the 
World Contest 
Editor, United 
Artists Corpora- 
tion, 729 — 7th 
Avenue, New 
York City. Ask 
your teacher for 
further details, 
and for help with 
biblié6graphical 
sources. 


Editors’ Blue Ribbon 
for January awarded to 
U.A. for the picture, 
Tomorrow the World 
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Humor, exact observation, dis- 
criminating choice of words — 
you will find those characteristics of 
good prose in the following sketch. 
And besides — it’s a natural! 

How does one acquire the art of 
writing good prose? Obviously, we 
cannot gain a sense of humor by 
reading about it. But we can hunt 
patiently for the word which says 
just what we mean. We can observe 
our surroundings carefully. And who 
has not seen details just as interesting 
as those in these themes? 


On Visiting a Newspaper Office 


The general conception of a news- 
paper office is a continuous humdrum of 
grumpy editors, rattling teletype ma- 
chines, and chewed-off pencils. But if you 
actually venture into that supposedly in- 
triguing place, you will find that the of- 
fice and its staff are unorganized, indif- 
ferent, and unromantic. No flushed edi- 
tors scream at their star photographers 
to “vamoose on the double and get some 
snaps of that Rodgers fire”; no errand 
boys scurry about with stacks of “hot 
copy”; no, there’s not even an amateur 
detective searching in the “morgue” for 
pictures with which to trap his suspect. 

The atmosphere is gloomy. A sullen 
cloud of smoke clings to the ceiling. Sus- 
pended on heavy chains are lights with 
dark green shades, the kind of light you 
imagine a convict might sit under while 
he is given the third degree. Under each 
light is a cluster of desks and at the desks 
people — who do move, but very seldom. 
A man rouses himself to lift his hat, 
scratch his head, and replace the hat at 
the same rakish angle. A stenographer 
steps typing once to tuck in her blouse, 
another time to stretch her leg under the 
desk to feel if her stocking seams are 
straight. 

In the middle of the big editorial room 
is a long, u-shaped table. At it aré two 
men, one bent over a sheet of paper, one 
gazing into space. The dreamer looks up 
as you enter, hut seeing that you are a 
mere high school gir’ he returns to his 
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dreaming. When addressed he is pleasant 
but unconcerned. “Go see Mr. Smith,” he 
says, pointing at a stout man wearin 
navy blue trousers, a red plaid shirt al 
a green isinglass visor. 

Mr. Smith looks up from his blank pa- 
per with that just-a-high-school-scholar 
glance and eloquently declares, 
not my line, girlie. See Mr. Brownell.” 

He indicates a newspaper supported 
by two legs clothed in gray flannel and 
two enormous feet bearing a pair of sad- 
dle shoes and sagging yellow-stripped 
socks. After you have announced your 
name, school and business, he pats down 
his paper. “Now say that again.” You re- 
peat. He raises an eyebrow and winks, 
letting you share in the thrill of this ac- 
complishment. “Well —” he hesitates 
and is probably thinking. He lifts up 
several piles of papers and finally finds 
one piece, which looks no different from 
any of the others, suitable for his pur- 
pose. Putting it in the typewriter, he 
types out some unreadable abbreviations 
with amazing speed, using the classical 
hunt and peck system. Being a loyal 
student of Sister Hyacinthe, you shudder. 

Stopping in the middle, he glances up. 
A little slower than the others, he now 
realizes that you are only a high school 
student. “I’m afraid you'd better contact 
me later on, about a week before the 
event,” he explains, with an anemic, 
Frank Sinatra smile. ; 

In the hallway is a big orange sign 
with hands pointing in two directions 
“This Way Out.” You turn. to the left 
but soon decide that you do not want 
to go through the furnace room and art 
studio on your way to the street. Coming 
back you hear a middle-aged man asking, 
“How much for one of them I-will-not- 


GCHOLASTIC invites original contributions from all high school stu- 
dents, the best of which will be published in the Round Table. 
Writers whose work is accepted for publication will receive a copy of 


Saplings, a book of the best student writing of previous years. Send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope if you wish your contribution returned. Individual 
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be-responsible-for-any-debts-contracted- 
by-my-wife things?” 

With that inspiring thought you push 
open the front door. First Street! A fa- 
miliar place! Fresh air! And oh, high 
school kids! , 
Virginia Buffington, 16 

Stanbrook Hall 

Duluth, Minnesota 

Sister Joselyn, O.S.B., Teacher 


Another - characteristic of good 
prose is the writer’s capacity for feel- 
ing and thought. Reading “Lost we 
feel sure that Esther Coke is an un- 
usually perceptive girl. 


Lost 


As I sit in study hall and gaze out of 
the window, I don’t see the closing day 
or the falling snow. Instead I remember 
things that have happened to me, things 
I have seen or heard, things that I now 
look back upon in the parade of my color- 
ful, yet colorless, life. It is colorful be- 
cause of the things that have happened 
te me. vet colorless because I was too 
interested in my own self to see them as 
they were. 

I remember the day of a storm when 
the clouds swirled one way and then an- 
other, as if some gigantic furnace were 
expelling its smoke into the sky. We all 
stood on the porch, watching the clouds 
swirl, hearing the thunder roll. From the 
midst of this tumult the fiery fingers of 
lightning clutched at the windstruck 
earth. 

As I looked at the sky then, all I saw 
was the signs of a coming storm and the 
queer clouds. Now, as I look back, I think 
of the beauty, the beauty I lost, the 
beauty of the half-lighted earth, the 
trees bending in the wind, the leaves 
hopping across the yard like little ani- 
mals scurrying away from the storm, and 
above all the tumult in the skies. If only 
people could always see the beauty in 
their surroundings! If only they could 
live from day to day really seeing the 
things they will never see again! 

Esther Coke, 14 
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FAR FROM BROADWAY 


By T/Sgt. Charles Alan 


A man from the theater sees the drama from Corsica 


OU may want to know what Broadway seems like from 

Corsica at war. But you see, during all my working years 
I was on and around Broadway, so Broadway is for me the 
reality — and so much of this life, which is supposed to be 
rock-bottom or reality, seems completely dreamlike. The im- 
pression of Broadway from any point in this part of the 
world is very pale, but certain impressions do filter through, 
in the pages of the newspapers and magazines we receive. 

The most definite of these impressions is that there have 
been few really good new shows in the past two years. The 
only production which, from this distance, seems at all out- 
standing is Oklahoma! We like the tunes, the pictures in 
various periodicals, the quotes from the lyrics. The Voice 
of the Turtle sounds interesting, sounds real. And Margaret 
Sullavan, though certainly no pin-up, seems to be a great 
favorite with most of the boys 

The productions which annoy us, which seem completely 

phoney, worthless and false, are the things like Winged Vic- 
tory and Storm Operation. There has obviously been no good 
play of the war written yet. We have seen too many dusty 
landing strips stuck miles from anything except a few Arab 
mud-huts, set on an absolutely treeless plain with nothing 
to break the horizon except dimly distant, barren mountain 
tops. . 
Just as some little unheard of town suddenly assumes tre- 
mendous proportions as a vital road or rail junction whose 
capture devours thousands of lives, so the great airbases of 
this war seem to be set in wildernesses. There is no Hassard 
Short lighting, nor any lush Harry Horner scenery. The crew 
is not a bunch of bright young men in spotless denims. They 
are a group of greasy, dirty, wise hardworking mechanics 
with some tremendously valuable lives and machinery to 
care for. These men are the man who owns the garage 
around the corner, the kid who worked his way through two 
years of Stevens Institute, a boy from an Iqwa high school. 

This Is the Army, because most of us have come a long, 
long way since those barrack days, seems almost nostalgic, 
like a Gay Nineties show. 

It is interesting to note that the movie See Here, Private 
Hargrove was greeted with little enthusiasm when it was 
shown to the men of a bombardment group and attached 
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units. We have learned that K.P. is not the most disagreeable 
thing about a war — and that no one ever won a Purple Heart 
for peeling potatoes. In fact, in our unit, after eighteen 
months with nothing but dehydrated potatoes, when the day 
finally came bringing us real, live potatoes the K.P.s were 
happy to peel them. 

Broadway is very, very far away. My impression of it is 
very vague. From what little I- read about it I am surprised 
that so many seemingly healthy young men with whom | 
worked still are acting and working there. I do not resent 
them. But I wonder how they can continue going through 
motions which, from here, seem pretty futile and puny. The 
fact that the only really fine and really original work, 
Oklahoma! has appeared in the last two years seems to prove 
that at this time, in spite of the enormous — and somewhat 
disgusting — prosperity it is enjoving, Broadway does not 
count for very much. 

It is strange that — as far as I know — so little has been 
written, and so little credit has been given the small USO 
Units playing around this theater of operations. Everyone 
has heard about Bob Hope’s fabulous tours, and Carole 
Landis, and other stars. But no one hears much about the 
little shows. These troupes consist of five or six vaudevillians, 
not headliners — strictly small-timers Most of them are well 
past their prime. The noon Italian sun can be very cruel to 
them. But they bring with them a warmth and honesty, and 
a quality of being home-folks performing on the spur of the 
moment. All of this gives their work a real stature, and brings 
from their audiences really heartfelt applause. 

They play in all kinds of weather, under all sorts of con- 
ditions. They never pretend to be great. They never pretend 
that the jokes aren’t pretty corny or that the soprano is just 
a little flat. All that gives the whole aftair its naturalness. 
They are honestly troupers, in the best sense of that word. 
On a bare platform, from the back of a truck, they bring the 
sleazy warmth and glamor of the Main Street Opera House 
o: a burlesque show. It is those troupes that make creations 
like Winged Victory seem even more fancy and pretentious 


from this viewpoint. ‘ 


Reprinted by permission of The New York Times. 





The Writer Goes fo War 


By Joseph R. Orgel 


A long-haired young man stood be- 
fore the local draft board. 

“Occupation?” the Chairman rapped 
out. 

“I’m a poet,” he replied. 

The members of the board looked 
skeptically at each other. A poet in the 
army! What a strange combination. 

Cervantes of Don Quixote fame could 
have informed the quizzical members 
that “the lance never blunts the pen.” 
The Spanish novelist fought in the Bat- 
tle of Lepanto, and for five wretched 
years languished in a prison camp scrib- 
bling while his captains deliberated 
whether he was worth the five hundred 
ducats the enemy asked for his ransom. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, author of The 


Canterbury Tales, had a more benef- 


icent sovereign. While commanding a - 


group of archers, he was captured by 
the French who set as his ransom the 
sum of £16. The monarch paid the 
amount promptly 

The roster of heroic writer-warriors 
is long and distinguished. The club- 
footed Lord Byron, enraptured by the 
vision of a liberated Greece, redeemed 
a career marked with scandal by laying 
down his life so that Athens might be 
free. Although John Dos Passos is near- 
sighted, he drove ambulances under 
withering enemy fire in France and 
emerged to tell his story in Three Sol- 
diers. Robert Graves, poet and novelist, 
enlisted the first day war broke out in 
1914 and served shoulder to shoulder 
with that other brave English poet 
Siegfried Sassoon. 

Not all writers were what we might 


call good army risks. The tub-shaped, 
bottle-nosed Edward Gibbon looked so 
ridiculous in his uniform that he spoiled 
the morale in his company. One wit 
observed, “When I feel the need of 
exercise, I walk three times round Mr. 
Gibbon.” 

Only by a ruse could Coleridge, who 
wrote The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
get into the army. Despondent and in 
debt, he ran away from college to enlist 
in the King’s Dragoons under the comic 
name.of Silas Tomkyn Comberback. 
He couldn't even sit on a horse. 

The last war led a common soldier, 
Henri Barbusse, to put his experiences 
into the masterpiece Under Fire. Hun- 
dreds of war books followed. From the 
present war we may expect a flood of 
interesting books from the pens of Pri- 
vate Saroyan, Sergeant Kingsley, Cor- 
poral Irwin Shaw and a host of others. 





@© QUIZ YOURSELF! 
|. WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Suppose you were a Hollywood. pro- 
ducer. If you planned to film any of 
the selections at left below, you'd prob- 
ably change their titles. At the right 
are alternate titles for each selection. 
Check the most suitable one. 


1. The Prisoner(a) The Man Who Found 
Himself 

(b) Compound Interest 

{c) Men Are Just Boys 

(a) The Vanishing Amer- 
icans 

(b) GIs with War- 
Whoops 

(a) The Will to Live 

(b) The Song of Defeat 


. On the 
Warpath 
Again 


3. Ulysses 


ll. CAN YOU TAKE A HINT? 


Here are some fragmentary notes 
which the office boy made to remind 
himself of some of the main points in 
“Going Into Detail.” Unfortunately he 
didn’t seem to get the point, for as you 
can see, he forgot the details. 

Details are never just _____ of 
qualities. Instead they are images ap- 
pealing to the reader’s five : 
Details should be rather than 
abstract. And there should be enough 
of them to draw the into the 
scene and action. Writing then be- 
comes not only more effective but more 

for the writer. 


iil. WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 

Here’s a paragraph about Robbie, 
the hero of “The Prisoner.” It’s almost 
completely wrong, yet by changing one 
word in each sentence, you can fix it. 

Robbie was a young American who 
had been taught to believe in freedom. 
Up to the time of his war experience, 
however, he had always been aware of 
what freedom meant. Taken prisoner by 
the Italians, he fell in with a young man 
named Tom, who was interested chiefly 
in sports. When Tom suggested that the 
prisoners put on a play, the idea was 
enthusiastically received. 


IV. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Mark true statements T, false ones 
F. All are from “On the Warpath Again.” 

1. The commandant of the Nazi 
prisoner camp made arrangements for 
the Indians to scalp the Germans. 

2. The physique of the Indian and 
his skill in athletics are probably due to 
generatians of specialized training. 

3. Indians can remain imperturbable 
because they do not believe in God. 

4. It is almost impossible for a for- 
eigner to understand Indian dialects un- 
less he has lived among Indians. 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


WRITE IT DOWN 
Make a list of striking and effective 
lines from Tennyson’s “Ulysses.” Then 


SENIOR 


check your choices against a copy of 
Bartlett’s Quotations and see how many 
of these lines have become famous. 


PULL. UP A CHAIR 
— And join the discussion: 


From your own knowledge of Broad- 
way and the movies, do you think that 
T/Sgt. Charles Alan’s complaints are 
justified? 


® MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. Words from “On the 
Warpath Again.” 

1. A soldier who disobeyed the orders 
of his commanding officer might be 
charged with insubordination. 

2. The leaders of the American Revo- 
lution were regarded as recalcitrants by 
the British government. 

3. The sun exerts a baleful influence on 
all growing things. 

4. To reverberate is to confirm or ap- 
prove a statement. 

5. A prisoner of war leads a cigcum- 
scribed life. 

6. Our fighting men exemplify the finest 
in American youth. 

7. Collaboration is a plot to overthrow 
an established government. 

8. Cider is produced when apple juice 
foments. 

9. The discipline of army life is rigor- 
ous. 
10.. Hospital patients with nervous dis- 
orders are apt to show a high degree of 
imperturbability during an air raid. 

11. Many historians attribute Germany's 
aggressiveness to the influence of the mili- 
taristic Junkers. 

12. A cryptologist is a specialist in an- 
cient ruins and excavations. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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He won a kind of freedom 
inside an Italian POW camp 


N Robbie heard that he was to 

be sent overseas he was frightened. 

A slight, fair young man of convention- 

ally English appearance, he lacked the 

conventionally heroic virtues, and as 

the days of his embarkation leave, 

slipped through his fingers he became 

obsessed by the dread, not of death, but 
ot captivity. 

That his fear took this form was not 
due to his imagination, but to his fath- 
ers having told him A Chap’s most 
precious possession was His Freedom so 
often that Robbie had come to believe 
him. Not in his infancy, not in his school- 
days, not-in his apprenticeship in the 
world of business, not in the army, had 
Rubbie ever experienced anything but 
servitude disguised by ritual entitled 
The Privilege of Service or The Dignity 
of Labor; but because he knew as little 
about himself as about the world 
aiound him, his belief that he was a 
free man survived even‘ his association 
with sergeant-majors who behaved like 
music-hall mothers-in-law. He survived 
a great deal without undergoing any 
spiritual change. : - 

Having joined the Territorials in the 
days before the flood (partly from a 
sense of duty, partly from a wish to 
Keep Fit), he had been in the army 
since 1939 and, like many other con- 
ventional former office workers, had 
plodded through three years of war 
without acquiring more than a habit 
of grumbling for pleasure rather than 
from conviction 

At the end of the first year even his 
fear had lost its intensity, and resembled 
a decayed tooth, hurting him whenever 
morbid fascinatio, caused him to bite 
upon it deliberately. but quiescent the 
rest of the time. And then, soon after 
his arrival in North Africa, he was taken 
prisoner by some Italians. 
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One minute he was standing beside 
his tank yelling instructions, dripping 
with perspiration, and feeling as though 
involved in a nightmare scrimmage on 
the school playing field; and the next 
he was surrounded by dark-skinned, op- 
eratic-eyed soldiers who appeared rather 
more astonished at his presence among 
them than he was at being there. After 
staring at him for several seconds, they 
pulled themselves together and, with 
the air of courteous hosts dealing mildly 
with gate crashers, led him into an un- 
tidy tent where an officer of handsome 
and melancholy aspect was picking his 
teeth. So abundant were gold fillings in 
these teeth that all the time their owner 
was questioning the prisoner — which 
he did with a mildness that exacerbated 
the boy’s feeling of unreality — Robbie 
was wondering sleepily if the Germans 
aliowed their soldiers to have their teeth 
filled with gold. 

Having been shepherded, with half 
a dozen Canadian prisonefs, into a 
barbed-wire enclosure, Robhie stopped 
thinking about teeth and began to wait 
for the fear, rage, or misery he supposed 
appropriate to the captive to take pos 
session of him. But nothing of the sort 
occurred; and soon after the guards, who 
were not soldiers but peasants in uni- 
form, had brought the prisoners blan- 
kets and plates of food strongly flavored 
with garlic, Robbie fell asleep as un- 
ferocious as he had always been. 

With a large-scale battle under way 
it was necessary for the Italians to re- 
move to Italy those prisoners they 
wanted to feel certain of retaining, and 
next day Robbie and his companions 
were again sent over the sea. First by 
lorry and then by aeroplane the little 
group was taken. discussing the chances 
of rescue the while, to Italy. On landing 
they were given more garlic-flavored 


food and placed in a rickety train which 
had wooden seats crowded with old men 
in straw hats and old women with 
shawls around their heads and wicker 
baskets on their knees. 

During the journey, there grew up 
between the prisoners a feeling of com- 
radeship which to Robbie, who had 
cared little for school, office, or regi- 
ment, was nove] and appetizing. And 
when they entered the big prison camp 
at the end of the valley, the seven men 
gave each other grimaces of reassurance 
like those of new boys who have made 
the journey to school together. But they 
need not have been anxious. Delighted 
at the prospect of talking with men who 
had lately been in England, the prison- 
ers in possession of the camp gave the 
newcomers an enthusiastic welcome, and 
within a few weeks each of the seven 
men had discovered a group sympa- 
thetic to his temperament — each, that 
is, except Robbie. 


. Like most prisoners of war, the ones 


in this camp could be classified under 
three headings: those whom devotion to 
duty or longing for someone at home 
kept feverish with plans for escape; 
those whose pre-war lives had been so 
peverty-stricken as to cause them to ac- 
cept their captivity with cynical good 
will; and those whom sanguine tempera- 
ment and hgmely morality induce to 
make the best of their circumstances 
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It was not until Robbie had spent a 
month observing the boyishly conspira- 
torial behavior of the first group, the 
contemptuous acquiescence of the sec- 
ond, and the over-energetic absorption 
in pastimes of the third, that he real- 
ized he himself belonged with none of 
them. The knowledge that this was so 
began to undermine the mixture of un- 
enterprising courage and unconscious 
apathy that had enabled him to spend 
twenty-three years in the world without 
feeling deeply about anything. And he 
might have become completely demoral- 
ized had it not been for the first friend 
he made in Italy. 

This was a thirty-two-year-old actor 
whose conscience had persuaded him 
to join the army before the law would 
have compelled him. His name was 
Tom Driver and he was of all the pris- 
oners the most unhappy. The memory 
of his beloved wife saturated his 
thoughts by day and his dreams by night 
with vain longing and, being an actor 
of talent who knew whether or not an 
audietice was giving him its attention, 
he could not, as could many of the 
others, obtain relief by talking of his 
wife to men whose listening consisted 
in refraining from speech until it was 
their turn to describe their own troubles. 
So he tried not to talk at all of his own 
concerns. 

But since actors’ training is bent on 
it is 


producing a supple upper lip, 
harder for them than for most people 
to be silent about-what is important to 
them, and one day Tom found himself 
looking at his watch and saying to Rob- 
bie, “She'll just about be getting to re- 


hearsal now, I expect.” He had spoken 
almost involuntarily, less because Rob- 
bie appeared sympathetic than because 
he happened to be near; but the interest 
with which Robbie turned and asked, 
“Who'll be getting to what?” showed 
Tom that he had stumbled on an audi- 
ence worth playing to and, feeling 
slightly less wretched than he had done 
since his arrival in the camp, he began 
to talk of his wife. 

Robbie had little knowledes of the 
theater. But it was not long before he 
was able to visualize Tom’s young wife, 
Fanny, more clearly than any of the 
women with whom he was personally 
acquainted, and not much longer be- 
fore the details of this slight, dark, shy, 
intelligent girl’s profession were more 
vivid to him than his fast-fading recol- 
lections of the office where he had once 
worked, but to which he would never, 
he now realized, return. 

Tom was the son and grandson of 
actors, and the stage that he described 
with an ironic tenderness devoid of 


SHORT STORY 


MONICA STIRLING is a young 
English writer whose career has been 
helped greatly by the famous Rebecca 
West. Miss Stirling’s father was a 
theatrical producer, hence his daugh- 
ter’s knowledge of the theater and 
understanding of actors. She traveled 
with her father’s troupes in France 
and she regards France as her other 
country. During recent years, she has 
worked hard for the French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation. The story 
she tells here concerns another kind 
of liberation — the freeing of a soul 
bound by convention. 


flamboyancy was neither the englam- 
ored stage of the big stars nor the tragi- 
cally. sordid stage of the semi-failures, 
but the middle-class stage where indus- 
try and sobriety reign, where actor mar- 
ries actress and domesticity is not es- 


chewed but fitted into the repertory , 


theater. Everything about this world 
was strange to Robbie, but nothing 
stranger than the idea that there could, 
and did, exist persons — not famous and 
exceptional, but persons in many re- 
spects like himself -- who earned their 
living by doing work that gave them 
pleasure. 

This idea astonished Robbie almost 
as greatly as his astonishment shocked 
Tom, and it was not until the two men 
had spent a considerable time staring at 
each other and murmuring, “Well — but 
don’t you see—” that each began to 
apprehend the other's universe. And as 
they did*so, Robbie learned that there 
is a difference between genteel ac- 
quaintanceship and friendship. 

After Tom had told Robbie a great 
deal not only about Fanny but about 
the theater where she worked — one of 
the best repertories in Scotland — he be- 
_gan to regale him with accounts of the 
"plays in which she acted. The ones she 
liked best were’ by a Scandinavian 
named Ibsen, and of his she preferred 
one entitled Ghosts. 

“Never heard of it” said Robbie. But 
he had already learned a lot from Tom, 
for he did not give this remark the sat- 
isfied tone that is its most common en- 
velope m England 

“Well, you are a poor devil,” said 
Tom. “Almost as bad as the people who 
ring up the box office and ask if it’s a 
spooky play. Spooky!” 

“I spose they think it’s like The Ghost 
Train, sort of — ?” 

“You suppose right.” 

“I saw the picture of that, you know.” 

“Ever so nice, that must have been.” 
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“It was too.” Robbie grinned. “Come 
on, Tom — you know you can’t wait to 
tell me what it’s really like.” 

“O.K. You win. Well, you see, it all 
takes place in a little town where . 

And as the ‘exposition was spread be- 
fore him the prosaic Robbie began to 
experience thrills like those of the young 
intellectual forty~years ago. 

“Of course Fanny was years too young 
for it when she did Mrs. Alving,” ad- 
mitted Tom. “But she made a grand 
stab at it, all the same. The way in 
which she dovetailed feeling and intel- 
lect was terrific. I don’t say it because 
— well — there was a moment, when she 
took Oswald’s head between her 
hands —” 

Tom stopped and, his eyes suddenly 
full of tears, turned away from Robbie 
and stared through the barbed wire, 
past the sentry who was every now and 
again interrupting his own dream in or- 
der to spit, across the sunlit valley, at 
the vineyarded slopes of the lovely hills. 

The sunshine, the beauty of the 
world about him, even Robbie's intuitive 
sympathy suddenly sickened Tom; be- 
cause they were so unlike that for which 
he yearned: the grubby little theater in 
the grubby little town, both beautiful 
to him since they contained Fanny, dear, 
lovely Fanny whom he could see now, 
running up the stairs at their lodgings, 
her red coat slipping from her shoul- 
ders, a pile of scripts in her thin hands, 
and a teasing look on her pointed face 
as she replied to his suggestions as to 
what they should eat, “Oh no, darling — 
let’s not bother. Let's just have a Nice 
Pot of T ea, and then we can get down 
to the second act without wasting a lot 
of time teppering about.” 

To tepper (to potter or loiter) was a 
verb frequently employed by Tom and 
Fanny in their private language, and 
the thought of it twisted the corners of 
Tom’s wide mouth downwards. Who's 
she teppering with now? he wondered, 
suddenly thin-skinned with jealousy, 
not so much of the human beings with 
whom his faithful Fanny was obliged to 
associate while he was absent, as of the 
profession for which he himself longed ~ 
when he was not busy hating it for oc- 
cupying so great a place in Fanny’s life. 

Almost entirely comprehending the 
recson for Tom’s silence, Robbie sud- 
denly knew what to do. Leaning forward 
he said, with an eagerness in no way 
counterfeit: 

“I say, Tom — what about us doing a 
play?” 

“How do you mean — us?” 

“All of us here.” 

“W-ell — I suppose we might — if we 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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IT 18 SIR, AS 1 HAVE SAID, A 
SMALL COLLEGE, AND YET THERE 
ARE THOSE WHO LOVE /T/ 


1. When New Hampshire tried to gain con- 
trol over Dartmouth College, Webster argued 
that the state had violated the Constitution, 
and the Supreme Court ruled in his favor. 











2. In 1830 Webster made his famous reply 
to Senator Robert Y. Hayne, who declared § 
that a state could withdraw from the Union. Ba 
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LIBERTY AND 
UNION, NOW AND 

FOREVER, ONE AND 
INSEPARABLE | £Gx 





3. Webster felt that the 
War with Mexico should 
have been avoided, but his 
son, Major Edward Web- 
ster, died while serving 
with the American army. 


‘ WE'VE BEEN POLITICAL 
” RIVALS, MR. WEBSTER, BUT 
\ WE MU§T STAND TOCETNER 
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4. In 1849-50 anti-slav 
ery Northerners opposed 
Southern efforts to ex- 
tend slavery into territory 
won from Mexico. Clay 


sought a compromise. 





M7 YOU CAN DEPEN 


DANIEL WEBSTER (1782-1852) 
Defender of the Union 


ANIEL WEBSTER’S great speeches 

defending the Union of the States 
under the Constitution won him rank 
as America’s most brilliant orator. 

He was born at Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, attended Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and was graduated from 
Dartmouth College with high honors. 
Webster quickly won a reputation as 
a lawyer and was elected to Congress 
from New Hampshire. 

He gained national attention by 
winning the Dartmouth College case, 
which strengthened the power of the 
Federal Government over the states. 

In 1828 Webster was elected U. 5S. 
Senator from Massachusetts. He re- 
mained in the Senate until his death, 
except for service as Secretary of State 
in 1841-43, and 1850-52. 

Webster's devotion to the Constitu- 
tion ded him to compromise on the 
slavery question in order to avoid civil 
war. Though widely respected, he 
never attained his ambition to become 
President of the United State 


aX 


promise of 1850. Webster insisted 
it was necessary to save the Union. 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





FOOL-PROOF FLYING 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


This morning, I flew the saf- 
est plane in the world. 

I had read a great deal about 
the famed two-control Ercoupe, 
the plane any man can fly. I 
was eager to pilot this sleek, 
clean-lined beauty which can- 
not stall or spin. 

An inyitation from the Parks 
Air College, East St. Louis, Mo., 
said, “Sure, come ahead and 
fly the ship — if you can spare 
a few hours!” 

I could and did. What was 
flying the Ercoupe like? Well, I 
just didn’t want to come down 
to earth again — ever! 

The flying instructor, Bill 
Terrell, was warming up the 
plane as I walked out onto the 
field. The sun was hidden be- 
hind clouds, but the visibility 
was good and the ceiling was 
about 3000 feet. 

The Ercoupe (see photo) is 
a low winged monoplane. I 
stepped onto the wing, and slid 
open the plexiglass canopy. Tak- 
ing my seat next to Terrell, I 
fastened the safety belt. The 
Ercoupe is a two-seat job — the 
seats side by side. . 

A word here about the con- 
trols of the Ercoupe. There are 
no rudder pedals in the cockpit, 
because both the rudders and 
the ailerons operate on the same 
control. 

The control wheel, Bill Ter- 
rell told me, works very much 
like the steering wheel on an 
automobile. You turn the plane 
by turning the wheel, just as 
you would in a car. To climb or 
dive, you pull back on the wheel 
or push it forward. This op- 
erates the elevators. The throttle 
on the Ercoupe is a plunger set 
in the dashboard — push it in 
“id more power, pull it out for 
ess. 


The Take-off 


My imstructor demonstrated 
as he taxied the ship onto the 
runway and nosed it into the 
wind. In a few seconds, we 
picked up flying speed — a gen- 
tle pull on the wheel and we 





were airborne. It was as simple 
as that. 

We gained 300 feet of alti- 
tude in one wide climbing turn, 
as the brown-green checkered 
earth slid past under one wing. 
At 800, we leveled off. Bill 
grinned at me. 

“Take the controls,” he said. 

Nervously, I placed my hands 
on the control wheel. Immedi- 
ately, the plane ‘went into a 


steep bank. Hurriedly, I spun’ 


the control wheel to roll out. 

“Don’t lean on the wheel,” 
said the instructor. “This plane 
will fly itself if you give it the 
chance. Try it — take your hand 
off the wheel.” 

Doubtfully, I did as he asked. 
Bill leaned back and folded his 
arms, Without a hand at the 
controls, the Ercoupe held its 
course as straight and level as 
the flight of a homing pigeon! I 
glanced at the altimeter. The 
needle still stood at 300. We 
had not lost a foot of altitude. 

“See what I mean?” said Bill. 
“The Ercoupe has built-in sta- 
bility. It wants to do the right 
thing. Now, take the controls 
and make a 90 degree turn to 
the left.” 

I turned the control wheel to 
the left until I had the right de- 
gree of bank. Then, bringing 
the wheel back to neutral, I sat 





tight as the plane made the turn. 

“Hold that nose up,” warned 
Bill. 

A gentle tug at the control 
wheel, and the nose came up. 
As we completed the tum, I 
swung the wheel to the right. 
Then, as we rolled up, turned 
the wheel back to neutral. 

The turn looked good to me. 
I waited for a pat on the back 
that didn’t come. 

“Now take her up to 500,” 
said Bill, “and level off.” 

Pushing in the throttle, I 
brought the nose up into a 
climbing attitude. When the al- 
timeter read 500, I put the nose 
down, throttled back to cruising 
speed (2100 r.p.m. on the Er- 
coupe), and we leveled off. 

For ten minutes, Terrell had 
me practice 90 degree turns, un- 
til I could make them without 
losing altitude. Finally, he 
seemed satisfied. “I guess you 
can take her in,” he said. 

“You want me to land?” I 


“Sure,” he smiled. “Why not? 
Cut the throttle and we'll go 
into a glide.” 


* ‘The Landing 


I pulled back on the throttle. 
With power off, the reassuring 
sound of the engine was no 
longer heard. The prop no long- 
er spu” invisibly, but idled 
slowly in the wind. As we lost 
airspeed, the nose dropped sud- 
denly. 

“Keep that nose up,” said Bill. 


The Ercoupe is a low-winged, two-seat monoplane with a 
plexiglass canopy. It is as simple te operate as an automobile. 





A “Glory Wagon” is a 
B-17 Flying Fortress. 

(Next week: What is 
a dodo?”) 














That’s better —not too much. 
Keep it right there.” 

I kept the nose there — slight- 
ly below the horizon. We were 
on our way down. 

“Make a 90 degree turn to 
the left,” said my instructor. 

I made the turn, giving the 
wheel more back pressure to 
keep the nose up. The runway 
was racing up to meet us. 

“Your left wing is low,” 
snapped Bill. 

I straightened it, and glanced 
at the altimeter, then at the air- 
speed indicator which read 90! 

“Don’t watch the instruments. 
Watch the ground. We're 4l- 
most In now. Hold the nose up 
— hold it up — hold it — there!” 

We were on the earth again. 
After 20 minutes time, I 
had landed an Ercoupe! All in 
one piece, tool 

Next week: Trying to stall 
the Ercoupe.~ 





URGENTLY NEED. - +> 
“WRGENTLY NEEDs- +> 


N A FAR-OFF U.S. Army Air Forces 

base, deep in the Pacific, a telegra- 
pher rattles his key ... 

“need P-61's number to X”.. .“‘need 

six complete fighter plane wing as- 

semblies classification Y” ...““need—“ 


A very short time later, a bell rings on 
a machine in a building at Wright Field, 
near Dayton, Ohio. Softly clacking keys 
reproduce the appeal on a cablegram 
form, 


we il 

At once a vast and highly organized 
system is set in motion. The deadly 
P-61’s—Black Widows—must go by ship. 
But no time is lost by the Air Technical 
Service Command. Westward they go 
by sea, in knockdown form. 


The wing assemblies are loaded into 
cargo planes almost immediately. Off 
they go, by air. And soon, six fighter 
planes will roar back into combat 
against the Japs. 

That building near Dayton houses 
the headquarters of the Air Technical 
Service Command, which supplies and 
maintains all equipment of the Army 
Air Forces. 

Its Supply Division is the heart of 
the ATSC. Hundreds of thousands of 
different items are handled— bombers 
and bolts, bombs and bullets, fuel and 
flying suits, jungle kits and medical 
‘supplies. 

Fully as important is the Mainte- 
nance Division, which keeps Army Air 
Forces airplanes in combat condition. 

At huge shops in this country, planes 
are completely overhauled, made’ as 
good as new. Overseas, service units 
operate depots for repairing and over- 
hauling planes in combat theaters. All 
told, the ATSC may repair as many as 
25,000 airplanes in a single month. 

The Personnel Division of ATSC 


URGENTLY NEED.--+° 
URGENTLY NEED. -«ee 


ARMY AIR FORCES PHOTO 


supplies and trains the 300,000 civilian 
workers who make this command the 
largest industrial employer in the 
world. 

These men and women and the uni- 
formed members of the ATSC are in a 
real sense the guardians of the men 
who wear the Silver Wings. The finest 
tribute to their efficiency is the proud 
record of our Army Air Forces. 


WAR BONDS—TO HAVE AND TO HOLD! 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Developed and manufactured by the following 
divisions, Sperry precision instruments and 
controls semye the Armed Forces on land, at 
sea, and in the air... 

FORD INSTRUMENT Co., INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 
VICKERS INC. 

Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS INC 
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Q. Recently | met a boy who is ten 
years older than | am. My parents 
object to my dating him because of 
the difference in our ages. But, if ! 
like him (and | dol!!), why shouldn't I 
date him? 


A. First, let’s be sure you're sure of 
your reasons for wanting to date him. 
You say you like him!!! Does that mean 
that you like his looks (his uniform, 
perhaps) or that you two are really con- 
genial? Are you thrilled by the atten- 
tions of an older boy or do you have 
interests in common? Who does most 
ot the talking when you're together? Are 
you merely providing him with an eager 
audience or is he genuinely interested 
in your conversation? Do-you know his 
friends? Does he know yours? Do you 
fit into the group he goes with? Does he 
chek with your crowd? Answer these 
questions honestly and youll know 
whether you like the boy or the idea of 
going with an older boy. 


A year or two’s difference in ages sel- 
dom matters, but ten years’ di 
means that your date has had ten years 
ot experience and knowledge which you 
haven't had a chance to acquire. Since 
he isn’t likely to turn a backward somer- 
sault and be a teen-ager again, this 
means that you have to leap forward 
ten years, if you date him. That's a big 
jump. Can you make it? And, even if 
you can, do you want to skip that many 
years of your life? Are you willing to lose 
out with the high school gang while 
you're still one of them? You can’t leave 
a space marked “reserved” and come 
back to it later. Once you decide to 
step out of your crowd, you're o-u-t! 


Q. Is there a certain number of 
years that teen-agers are a problem? 
I'm 14 now and, ever since | was 
thirteen, my parents have disagreed 
with me on everything. |s that right? 

A. Let's face it! To most teen-agers 
there comes a time when they and their 








HAT the Mercator Projection 

is inadequate for the new con- 
cepts of geography is but one in- 
dication of the profound adjust- 
ments we must make for the Air 
Age. No invention or industry has 
ever wrought such far-reaching 
changes so quickly. Hardly any 
realm of human relationship or 
science will be untouched. 


Leading educators recognize the 
urgent need for new education— 
to fit man for the Air Age. School 
officials, high school arid college 
faculties are already preparing 
special studies for American youth, 
so that it may cope with the prob- 
lems and opportunities ahead. 


Link Aviation has long devoted 
its engineering research to the 
educational aspects of flying. The 


the Air Forces and the air lines— 
has been a potent “weapon” in 
the war. All Army, Navy, Marine 





Link 





* Will man he ready for the * 
Air Age? 


Link Trainer—officially adopted by | 


Link Aviation Devices, Ine. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORE 
facturing Co., Lid., Gananoque, Ont., Canada . 2 


and air lines pilots receive Link 
training. 

Makers of Link Trainers, Crew 
Navigation Trainers, Aviation 
Sextants, Star Globes, Collimators 
and other devices to teach the 
principles and techniques of avia- 
tion, our business is to promote safety 
in flight. 











BOY dates GIRL A Gy 


parents seem -to disagree on “every- 
thing.” But the gfiswer isn’t as simple 
as one of Professor Kay Kyser’s “right or 
wrongers.” The way to approach any 
problem in human i ips is to 
try to understand the.other fellow’s point 
of view. Once you understand, and real- 
ize that there are two sides to every 
question, then it becomes easier to iron 
out your differences. 

Let’s look at your parents’ point of 
view. For thirteen years, we'll say, they 
have been your providers and your de- 
ciders. They have fed, clothed, and 
cared for you. They have made your 
decisions for you. You accepted all this 
without question—or rather, without 
rebellion. 

But now that you're growing up, you 
want to make your own ions; you 
want to select your own clothes, choose 
your own friends, decide how and when 
you'll go where! That’s your point of 
view, but it’s.a new and different point 
of view for you. Consequently, you have 
to sell your parents on the idea. What's 
your sales talk? Is it “I'm going to do it 
my way. Period.”? Is it grousing, growl- 
ing, pouting, and open defiance? They're 
no good. They don’t prove anything ex- 
cept that you're still a child. If you want 
to be considered and treated as an adult 
at home, you must do your share in the 
home, as an adult. You must show an 
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Q. 
She's 
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Wid: ‘eal YU do 
with Emil 7 


We didn’t “dream up” Eniil—be's real, terribly reall 


~~ . 


See what happens when he b 2 guest in a typical 
American home. And remember, there are 12 million 
more in Germany like him, sworn to destroy you and 
ail you hold dear! What would yeu do with EmilP 





o/ it / l run 


perfume, swi 
polish, and always wants to tag along, 


wherever you What's more, all she ~- 
has to do i holler “Mom!” and you get 
a stern lecture and orders-from-head- 


quarters. Well, back up and start over. 


You can’t win in a dogfight, but you can f 
take defemse measures. Get Mom to put 

you both on a clothes allowance and you 

help Kid Sis make out a clothes budget, s 

so that she'll have a pet sweater of her 


own. If you each can’t have a room to 


iF 


your things out of sight (in a drawer), 
they might stay out of her mind. 

If you'd take time to help Kid Sis plan 
a party or entertain her friends, she 
wouldn’t be so anxious to tag along with 
you and yours. But don’t be too sure 
she’s a drawback. Look at the many 
sister teams in the entertainment 


ae A Pe ig 
Win a $100 War Bond 
The editors of Scholastic offer the following prizes 
for compositions on the re-education of German 
youth: First prize, $100 War Bond; second prize, 
$50 War Bond; third prize, 2 Harmon wrist 
watch; fourth prize, a Harmon wrist watch. See this 
thrilling picture, ‘““Tomorrow—the World!’ and 
consult your English teacher for rules of contest. 





Based on the 
PRIZE-WINNING 


PLAY 


which thrilled Broadway 
audiences for 14 months 





By the some producer whe will bring you Ernie Pyle's “G.I. Joe” 





The Prisoner 
(Concluded) 


had some scripts. Laugh that one off.” 

“Oh, get on. We could get some. 
Through the Red Cross, f'r instance.” 

“Take a long time probably.” 

“Yes, but — well —I know! Couldn't 
you remember a bit of something to be 
going on with? Something you've often 
done? Dictate it to me, sort of. What 
about that one-act play you and Fanny 
did? That one you were telling me about 
yesterday. By Noel Coward. About the 
, two music-hall comics.” 

“Oh. Red Peppers?” 

“Red Peppers. That's the one.” 

“W-ell —.” 

“Be something tor you to tell her 
about in your letters — something 
they’re not likely to censor, too.” 

“Why —” Forgetting that his eyes 
were full of tears, Tom turned and 
flung an arm round his friend. “It would, 
too. It—” He stopped, overcome by 


giatitude. Ever since he had been taken - 


prisoner the subject matter of his let- 
ters to his wife had been governed by 
the wish to avoid giving her pain. But 
if part of his time were filled by work 
similar to that which had absorbed her 
ever since her stage-nurtured childhood, 





Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Fereign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
. Dutch Indies, and other countries are — 
few ives 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The Didoens 
Package of Fun in en you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {0c te serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 








wa WANT TO ce ph nad 
MER of ours! To seri 
—¥ suplicets we offer 


a ogee of all different 
Suman -from the first 


today ‘and surprise of 
your life! aha govt ai STAMP 
CO., Box 594, Calais, Me. 





LEARN WATCH REPAIRING ‘°° 


post. 
war security. Work for a jeweler. Also make large 
earnings at home. poner eaten ty Fs nm 
their watches. A most jeal: P 
practically no competition. Day and evening classes. 
Enroll at the largest watchmaking schoo! in the 
U. S. A.—THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HORO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, 807 Ridge Avenue, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














~e 
he would have something to say that 
was not merely an unskilled attempt to 
conceal the mingled anguish and bore- 
dom at present undermining his char- 
acter. 

“It would, too,” he repeated joyfully, 
the last trace of the soldier disappear- 
ing from his actor’s face as he imag- 
ined Fanny proudly reading passages 
frcm his letters to the company, and the 
company exclaiming joyfully, as at a 
personal triumph, “Not tearing off a pro- 
duction even there, is he, the old sod?” 

Despite the enthusiasm of the major- 
ity of the prisoners, Tom found his work 
as producer very difficult at first. Few 
of his companions had any notion of, 
or aptitude for, acting; almost all were 
self-conscious; and the only sketches he 
knew well enough to teach them were 
ones requiring a sense of comedy, the 
sense most rare among amateurs. But 
their wil] to learn was so intense, and 
the lack of other interests to impair 
their concentration so extreme, that they 
made remarkably good progress. Within 
a few months Tom felt he wouldn't be 
ashamed if Fanny were to see one .of 
his productions. 

There were few persons in the camp 
to: whom life was not brightened by 
Robbie’s idea. Even the guards derived 
pleasure from the performances. But 
no one there, not even the now some- 
what more cheerful Tom, was so moved 
by the introduction of acting into camp 
lite as was Robbie. From the moment 
he steppe onto the improvised stage 
and imperfectly articulated a few words, 
he was possessed by a tremulous delight 
such as he had not known existed; and 
often, in the nights that followed, he 
woke shaken by excitement because at 
last he had something to say to himself 
that was not merely a skilled attempt to 
conceal the boredom he had supposed 
the normal basis of life. 

While he was stil] enmeshed in physi- 
cal awkwardness and mental shyness, he 
said nothing to his companions of the 
change his feelings had undergone. But 
as the months went by, ard every part 
he played .increased his confidence, the 
cLange became obvious to Tom, who 
often wrote to Fanny of the little clerk 
who would astonish everyone yet: “Feel- 
ing, pace, variety - in fact he’s got the 
whole works, darling, and the fascin- 
ating thing is that he’s so astonished at 
finding himself that he thinks no one 
eise has noticed.” 

At last a parcel of plays arrived from 
Fanny. Among them was Ghosts, and 
while Tom adjusted a feminine wig and 
made hilarious mockery of his own at- 
tempts to equal his wife’s performance 
as Mrs. Alving, Robbie struggled with 
the part of Oswald. 





And as he did so his recently discov- 


entirely unpleasant; he had disliked the 
little his mediocre upbringing had al- 
lowed him to recognize of hypocrisy, 
but he did not realize the fact until, as 
Oswald, he repudiated the cruel imbe- 
cility of Pastor Manders; he had for 
twenty-three years possessed eyes that 
saw, ears that heard, lips capable of 
curving around beautiful, complicated, 
varied words, but he did not realize the 
fact until, as Oswald, he spoke of the 
joy of life that had inspired his paint- 
ing; he had been alive — he “was still 
alive—at a time when uridamaged 
youth was rarer than ever before in 
the known history of the world, but he 
did not realize the fact until, as Oswald, 
he spoke of his horror of death. 

The first time he rehearsed Oswald's 
dying cry, “Give me the sun,” Tom 
stopped him and said> “Hi there, Rob- 
bie. Steady on. Not like that. Think 
again. You're making it triumphant.” 
But moments passed before Robbie an- 
swered. He had turned away in his ex- 
citement and, unaware of Tom’s amused 
scrutiny, was staring through the barbed 
wire, past the sentry, across the sunlit 
valley, through the vineyarded slope 
of the lovely hills, and at the astonish- 
ing knowledge that at last, and for the 
first time, he was ready for freedom. 


Reprinted by permission of The Atlantic 
Monthly. 


Teo Tough 


Best-liked story of radio singer Dick 
Haymes is the one about a couple of 
subway riders on their way home late 
— night. The conversation went like 
this: 

“Ya like to read, doncha?” 

“Sure.” 

“Whatcha like to read?” 

“Oh; L'il Abner, Superman, Tercy 
and the Pirates.” 

“You like O. Henry?” 

“Naw. The nuts git in my teeth.” 

NBC 
Dig Us? 


Paris, France —In the window of a 
smart gift shop on the Rue de la Paix a 
new sign was posted recently. It reads: 
ee nee — American under- 
st ” 


New York Herald-Tribune 
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NBC 


Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker» 


VERBAL FIREWORKS 


If you haven’teheard the Scholastic 
word battles on the Muytual network, 


> 


pros and cons are debated by four high 
school editors, two boys and two girls. 
Their arguments are drawn from mate- 
rial sent in by other high school editors 
in various parts of the country. Bob 
Emery, popula: MC of Rainbow House, 
serves aS moderator. 

Broadcasts are scheduled tor the third 
Saturday of each month at 10:30 a.m. 
on Mutual. The next progxam wil] be 
heard Saturday, January 20. Four stu- 
dents will battle it out on the following 
questions which have been submitted to 
1200 high schools in the latest poll: 
(1) If you were to prepare’a list of pos- 
sible careers for yourself, would you in- 
clude a career in politics? (2) Do you 
believe the percentage of men and 
women in politics who can be trusted is 
higher, lower, or about the same as in 
other careers? . 

If you would like to have your school 
take part in the Scholastic poll, speak to 
the faculty adviser of your school news- 
paper. Applications should be sent to 
Scholastic Institute of Student Opinion, 
Room 2412, 220 East 42 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


WHEN GI JOE RETURNS 


“Assignment Home,”-new CBS series 
heard Saturdays at 4:30 p.m., will in- 
terest every listener with a friend or 
relative in the armed forces. It is in- 
tended to help those at. home under- 
stand the problems of returning veterans 
and thereby avoid the disappointment 
and unhappiness sure to result if GI Joe 
thinks he is misu . 

To make the broadcasts authentic, 
writing and production are handled by 
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A National Magazine of Current Af- 
fairs and Literature for Supplemen- 


tary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 


G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, Vice President and 


Director of Advertising 
R. D. MATHEWSON, Circulation Manager (on 


leave) 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- | 


tion or Advertising to SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 
42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


*Congress Looks at Itself 
“Wanted: A United Policy for the United 
Nations 
*The Presidency and Foreign Affairs, by 
Henry Steele Commager———____ 
*Postwar Careers in Industry: 7. Building 
Trades, by Karl E. Ettinger. 
March of Events 
*Who’s Who 
*We Challenge You (Quiz)————______—_ 
**On the Warpath Again, by Burnet Hershey 
**Ulysses, by Alfred, Lord Tennyson—____—_ 
**Going into Detail, by Agnes N. Bass _—— 
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“All Men Are Created Equal” 





| 


Piper 


As long as the human race 
survives, the moving words of the 
Declaration of Independence will 
live on, with added significance 
as the years go by. 





Jefterson’s great document 
has given new courage and hope 
to oppressed peoples all over the 
| world; but one phrase is out- 
standing in its deep import — 
“All men are created equal.” 


It has opened the door ot 
Opportunity to countless millions 
of individual, who otherwise 
might have been restrained in 
their ambitions. 


lt has made available to all 
men, however humble, the real 
necessities of life, among them 
the protection afforded by Life 
Insurance. 


army personnel, and a soldier orchestra 
supplies the music. 

Address questions on radio to Gretta 
Baker, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y. ‘ 
(All times given are Eastern War Time.) 


Page numbers above refer to Com- 
bined Edition. Items marked * do 1 
not appear in English Editions. Items 
marked *.* do not appear in Social 
Studies Edition. 
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FREE! “Cookin’ Up Kitchen Dates” 
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Sight and Sound 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR FEBRUARY 


SUNDAY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 
The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics, and educators. 
Books scheduled for discussion are: Feb. 
4, Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws; Feb. 11, Special Lincoln Program; 
Feb. 18, Juvenal’s Satires; Feb. 25, Casa- 
nova’s Memoirs. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 
A challenging, thought-provoking ser- 
ies of discussions of current social, po- 
litical and economic issues, by members 
of the University of Chicago faculty and 
others. 
:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 
This world-famous orchestra brings 
musical masterpieces to Sunday listeners, 
in concerts directed by outstanding con- 
ductors of the present day. Conductors 
scheduled to direct are: Feb. 4, Igor 
Stravinsky; Feb. 11, Artur Rodzinski; 
Feb. 18, Rodzinski; Feb. 25, Rodzinski. 
4:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 
A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might of 
the West, and sponsored by the 65,000 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Leading industries from America’s West- 
ern and Middle Western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


MONDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 
Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occupa- 
tional requirements. Feb. 5, Ceiling Un- 
limited — Aeronautics; Feb. 12, The 
Written Word —Typography; Feb. 19, 
The Doctor Fights — Surgery; Feb. 26, 
Harnessing the Waters — Hydraulics. 
5:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
The Sea Hound, BN 
A program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form of 
the usual children’s adventure serial to 
give information on Latin American 
countries anid their peoples. 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 
Leading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 
the nation’s history, past and in the mak- 


ing. : “ 


TUESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 

Dramatized incidents from the lives of 
the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Feb..6, The Voyageurs; Feb. 13, 
Jubilee; Feb. 20, Land of the Belgians; 
Feb. 27, The Middle East. 


:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 


Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business, and labor are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


WEDNESDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — New Horizons, CBS 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on the important areas of 
an air-age globe. Feb. 7, Star and Cres- 
cent — Istanbul; Feb. 14, Capital of 
Peace—Geneva; Feb. 21, European Ter- 
minal— Lisbon; Feb. 28, Hammer and 
Sickle — Moscow. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words at War, 


NBC 

Dramatizations of significant current 
books dealing with our role in World 
War II and plans and prospects for the 
postwar era. 


THURSDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales from Far and Near, 
CBS 

Series dramatizing notable stories from 
classical and current literature. Feb. 1, 
The King of the Golden River; Feb. 8, 
Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist; 
Feb. 15, Lottie’s Valentine; Feb. 22, Au- 
tobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 


:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 


ing of the Air, BN 

The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 


BN 
News in the making, with significant 
details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Amer- 


ican Cities, NBC 
Each program is devoted to a different 
city, including music originated in the 


city and composers born in the city. Feb 
1, Caribbean Cities; Feb. 8, New York; 
Feb. 15, Bogota; Feb. 22, San Francisco 


FRIDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 

Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest with a group of students discuss 
ing each topic after the dramatization 
Feb. 2, Victory and the Farmer; Feb. 9 
Will I Have a Job?; Feb. 16, Trading 
With the World; Feb. 23, How Should 
Treaties Be Made? 


:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportun- 


ity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life stor 
ies of some of America’s outstanding 
young men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 


Way, NBC 

History course of the NBC University 
of the Air, tracing world progress toward 
freedom through incidents in the lives of 
men and women who influenced the 
struggle for human liberty. 


SATURDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It — Home Economics Series, 


NBC 


One of the University of the Air series 
covering important phases of home mak- 
ing including “Housing,” “Clothing,” 
“Food,” and “Family Relationships. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 


gram, MBS 

SCHOLASTIC participates in two 
broadcasts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of¢ the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll and reading of student 
poetry. 


:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 


Drama of an American family in war 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 


7:00-730 p.m. The World’s Great Nov- 


els, NBC 

Literature course of the NBC Univer- 
sity of the Air. Dramatizations from the 
world’s great novels, with commentary. 
Feb. 3, The fount of Mente Cristo - 
Dumas; Feb. 10, The Count of Monte 
Cristo — Dumas; Feb. 17, Vanity Fair - 
Thackeray; Feb. 24, Vanitv§ Faiz 
Thackeray 











HERE'S THE IDEAL 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


BORROW 


'30 «300 
Entirely by Mail 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
ON YOUR ~Hite y 


ALONEG 


COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS DURING SUMMER! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 


no red tape, 48 hour service. 

If you need cash now, or will need 

it soon, write today for Mutual’s $7, ie 
courteous, confidential “Borrow (| 

By Mail” plan for teachers. It will 

be mailed in a plain envelope. NO 

cost. NO obligation. NO represen- 

tative will call. Use coupon below 

or drop a card or letter to— 


EMUTUAL LOAN COMPANY ¢stasuistieo 1905 
DEPT. 54* X CITY 2, OWA: : 


Sue: Without cost or obligation, send me 
= your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for 
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New 160-page catalog and sub 
to Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper, free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 
ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON CO, Suss%* 








Educational Films 
for English Classes 


ONTINUING our listing of educa- 
tional films suitable for use in the 
classroom, SIGHT AND SOUND pre- 
sents a selection of films for English 
class study. This is not a complete list- 
ing of films which may be valuable for 
study of literature or grammar, but is 
intended to give English teachers an 
idea of some of the materials in this 
field. 
BRANDON Fixs INc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Battle of Books (1 reel) 
Cover to Cover (2 reels) 
Copey on Dickens. (2 reels) 
Gray’s Elegy (2 reels) 


1600 Broadway, 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC., 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. 

James F. Cooper (1 reel) 

William C. Bryant (1 reel) 
George Eliot (1 reel) 

Oliver Goldsmith (1 reel) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1 reel) 
Henry W. Longfellow (1 reel) 

Sir Walter Scott (1 reel) 

Percy B. Shelley (1 reel) 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1 reel) 
Walt Whitman (1 reel) 

Cricket on the Hearth (3 reels) 
Hunchback of Notre Dame (4 reels) 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow (3 reels) 
Pied Piper of Hamelin (2 reels)- 
Robinson Crusoe (4 reels) 

The Brownings (1 reel) 

Charles Dickens (1 reel) 

Ralph W. Emerson (1 reel) 


YMCA Motion Picture Lisrary, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The Perfect Tribute (2 reels) 
The Story of Dr. Carver (1 reel) 
The Story of Alfred Nobel (1 reel) 
Master Will Shakespeare (1 reel) 
The Story of Dr. Jenner (1 reel) 


Classics and popular works of fiction 
which have been filmed for commercial 
and school use are available from a 
number of producers and distributors. 
Typical of this group are the following 
which can be secured from 


Wa.TEeR O. GuTLonn, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
Gunga Din 
Hunchback of Notre Dame 
Little Women 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Black Beauty 
The Count of Monte Cristo 
Elephant Boy 
The Last of the Mohicans 
Old Curiosity Shop 
Anne of Windy Poplars 


House of Seven Gables 
The Informer 

Mother Carey’s Chickens 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
Catherine the Great 
Daniel Boone 

Jane Eyre 

Little Men 

Scarlet Pimpernel 


Films of this type may also be ob- 
tained from 
Bert & Howett Company, 180] 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 
Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 Sey- 
enth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y-.; 
Fits Inc., 64 East Lake Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois; In—at Pictures Cor- 
PORATION, 28 to 34 Eighth Street, Chi- 
cago 8, Illinois; Prcror1aL Fiims, Inc., 
RKO Building, Radio City, New York; 
Russet C. RosHen, 188 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











An inspiring presentation of the American way 
of life . . . portraying the hopes of the immi- 
grant upon approaching our shores, his aspirc- 
tions and his contributions to our culture. Beav- 
tifully ye ge oe . highly significant 

@ MUST for eudionces. Available ‘fer 
rental and Pag 





CHANTS POPULAIRES 
French-Canadian Folk Songs 
with Animated Cartoons. 
Series of Five delightful 1 
File, any OSS SE 
entury 
favorites. Sung 
in French. pene A fer rental and sale. 


Sound 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available 
for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS 15 New York 19 


19 Seuth LaSalle St., Chicago, 3, iil. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Ae ~ - 1, Calif. 
302% Se. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 
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New 16mm. Films 


FOOD, WEAPON OF CONQUEST — 
fwo-reel sound film showing the im- 
yortance of food supply to warring na- 
tions. The manner in which starvation 
is used as a long range weapon by the 
enemy to weaken conquered countries 
is dramatically presented, and the ef- 
forts made to cut off food supplies from 
the democracies are clearly demonstra- 
ted. For rent from Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Aids, Extension Division, Indi- 
na University, Bloomington, Ind. 

COURAGEOUS MR. PENN — Stirring 
historical drama showing the struggle 
for religious and civil liberty in Eng- 
land under Charles II, and the founding 
of a free, peaceful commonwealth in 
Pennsylvania. Penn’s part in founding 
the colony and its peaceful relations 
with the Indians is well brought out. 
Excellent historical film. For rent from 
Bell & Howell, 1801-1815 Larchmont 
\ve., Chicago 13, Ill. 

WATER — FRIEND OR ENEMY — 
\ Walt Disney animated cartoon in 
coltr demonstrating how water can be 
a true friend to man if proper precau- 
tions are taken to see that it is pure. 
illustrates correct measures in keeping 
spring and well water from being con- 
taminated. A unique teaching film with 
the Disney “touch” that makes it divert- 
ing as well as outstanding. The film 
may be secured for a small service fee, 
plus transportation charges. Apply to 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Motion Picture Division, 444 Madison 
\ve., New York 22, N. Y. 

BATTLE FOR OIL — The strategic 
mportance of oil in carrying on mech- 
anized war is graphically described in 
this 16mm. film, specially edited from 
German war films, allied newsreels, and 
original documentary material. Sale or 
ental from Educational Film Library 
\ssociation, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

AMERICA CAN GIVE IT — A forty- 
ninute sound motion picture exempli- 
lying everything we are working and 
fighting for. Walter Huston, Quentin 
Reynolds, and Lowell Thomas show 
and describe what is happening to 
children all over the world, and what 
must be done in America to insure the 
future of America’s children. Send all 
requests for loan to Department of Pub- 
lic Relations, General. Motors Corp., 
1775 Broadway, New York I9, N. Y. 

TARGET FOR TONIGHT — Thrilling 
authentic story of a bombing raid over 
Germany by the RAF. The significance 
of such raids in the pattern of Victory 
is clearly demonstrated. For rent from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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A typicol Book-of 
the-Month Club 
oremium book 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB Subscription 


by writing a prize winning letter telling 
HOW TO USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


To discover practical and effective teaching 
methods for using SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
in the classroom, we announce the competition open 
to all teacher-subscribers who use 10 or more copies 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC in their classrooms. 


It’s a simple competition—just follow the rules 
listed below—and write a letter on how you use the 
magazines in your own classroom. The editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will be judges in the 
contest and the prize winning letters will be pub- 
lished in Teacher’s Edition. 


Each prize-winning letter published will be awarded: 
A $12.00 Membership to the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Write a Prize-Winning Letter on HOW I! USE 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN MY CLASSROOM 
and you may win one of these valuable prizes 


Add new books like these to 
your library FREE! 


These $12.00 memberships to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club will entitle you to: 
1 premium book 
4 regular monthly selections 
2 dividend books 
Totaling 7 new books for your personal 
library or 
if you prefer you may choose 
$12.00 werth of books from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tions at one time. 





FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 








1. Your letter should contain a brief description 
of your use of the magazines in your classroom 
—ranging from 300 to 1000 words. 

2. Your letter should include an account of 
your basic procedure with the SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE or edition you use i.e., the time 
devoted to it, how assignments are mode, 
methods of study relati of gazine work 
to regular course, use of lesson plans, quizzes, 
etc. In addition, it is highly desirable to de- 
scribe any special devices or activities used, 
such as ittee work, student conducted reci- 
tations, special library or outside research, scrap 
books, dramatizotions, hand work, filing and 
indexing systems, games and contests, panel 
discussions, trips or surveys stimulated by 
magazines, exhibitions, bulletin boards, etc. 











3. Supplementary materials illustrating methods 
described such as drawings, chorts, etc., will 
be welcomed but are not required. 


4. lt is desirable to describe special activities 
such as committee work, scrapbooks, outside 
research contests, dramatizations, etc., stimu 
lated or based on the use of the magazine. 


5. Prize winning letters will be printed in the 
Teacher's Edition. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
reserve the right to publish them in 
collected form. 


6.:The competition is open to all teacher sub- 
scribers using 10 or more copies of SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or JUNIOR SCHO 
LASTIC and a $12.00 membership in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club will be awarded for each 
letter published in the Teacher's Edition. 








SEND IN YOUR LETTER TODAY 


You May Win one of the $12.00 Book-of-the-Month Club Prizes . . 


. and your letter may 


help other teachers to use your successful teaching techniques. 
Watch for Prize-Winning Letters in Early Issues of Teacher's Edition. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Tools for Building Better Citizens of Tomorrow 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


WORLD WEEK 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 








